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HE next issue of The 
| Christian Union will 
be a special Columbus 
Number, and will con- 
tain many articles per- 
<  tinent to the universal) 
subject of interest and discussion at 
this time. There will be a large 
number of illustrations, including 
some striking drawings of peculiar 
and original features in the World’s 
Fair architecture—odd corners, grace- 
ful ornaments, views from various 
points, etc. Among the Columbus 
articles will be one by Professor Boy- 
esen on the claims of pre-Columbian 
discoverers, one by Rollo Ogden on 
Spain and the American discovery, 
and one by Mr. E. S. Nadal on the 
naming of America. There will also 
be a description of the present condi- 
tion of the World’s Fair, written by 
Mr. Willis J. Abbot, of the Chicago 
“ Times ;” an account of what women 
have done for the Exposition by Mrs. 
Trautman, who holds an important 
official position in Exposition man- 
agement; a description of the Colum- 
bus Week festivities in this city, and 
other matter relating to the general 
subject. 


““ Why do you renew your subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Union?” is a 
question that was asked by the pub- 
lisher of those whose term of sub- 
scription ended on the first of Octo- 
ber. The answers thus far received 
are numerous and extremely gratify- 
ing. ‘Two or three extracts will illus- 
trate the tone of all, and will, we are 
confident, be pleasant reading for 
other readers : 


Because I think it a clean paper, 
and because | think you come as 
near telling the truth as human nature 
will permit. _ 

H. A. S., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Being a in prog- 
ress, | cannot eee taking it 
F. lens Falls, N. Y. 


The question is easily answered. [ 
know of no periodical that gives so 
intelligent a digest of the current 
news as The Christian Union. To 
busy men, absorbed in their calling, 
thisisan invaluable boon. We want to 
know what is going on in the world 
in as few words as possible. and all 
comments should be unbiased, liberal, 
and terse. We want the whole truth, 
but no needless verbiage. Much can 
be said in a few words; you have the 
rare gift. The religious tone is good, 
and itis in every sense a paper des- 
tined to become a powerful factor in 
nourishing the community. we 
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The Outlook 


HE National observance of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus 
was most auspiciously begun in this 
city by religious exercises in the 
synagogues on Saturday and in the 
churches on Sunday, and by the 


sand school-children and college 
students on Monday. The naval parade is in progress as 
we go to press, and the military parade follows on Wed- 
nesday. Never was the metropolis more gay with flags or 
more attractive to the eye than during this festival week. 
Clean streets, clear skies, and an immense display of 
bunting in all forms and shapes have given the city a gala 
dress, while the crowds that have thronged its streets from 
all parts of the country have testified to the National 
character of the celebration. The chief interest and value 
of such celebrations are always educational, and the most 
impressive feature of the Columbian celebration is the 
immense popular interest displayed in the occasion. Evi- 
dently the National imagination is profoundly impressed 
by the historic significance of Columbus’s great achieve- 
ment, and something very like a personal feeling of 
gratitude is expressed in the intelligent, spontaneous, and 
universal interest and enthusiasm manifested. Next week 
the opening exercises at the Columbian Fair Grounds in 
Chicago will give another focal point for this impressive 
popular feeling. All these celebrations will be described 
and commented on in the following issues of The Christian 
Union. Republics are not, after all, lacking in gratitude. 


Before these words are read, Alfred Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate of England, will be laid to rest in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, by the side of his brother 
poet Robert Browning. Among his pall bearers will be the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the Earl 
of Selborne, the Rev. Benjamin Jowett, late Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Edinburgh, and the historian Lecky. 
Mr. Gladstone is prevented from being one of the pall- 
bearers only by the special stress of public business. Lord 
Tennyson’s death was gentle and painless. On last 
Thursday morning he asked to be turned to look out at 
the beautiful October day, and spoke of its clear air and 
brilliant sunshine. Later he called for his favorite copy 
of Shakespeare, turned to “ Cymbeline,” read a little, 
fell to sleep with the book still in his hand, and thus 
calmly passed away. Lord Tennyson's life—we speak 
elsewhere of his art, his philosophy, and his influence on 
his age—was singularly serene and uneventful apart from 
his literary production. He shrank, almost morbidly, 
from publicity ; and the newspaper paragrapher and col- 
lector of anecdotes have generally found little to aid 
them in thwarting his evident fixed purpose that the world 
should know him as the poet rather than as the man. He 
was born in 1809, at Somerby, Lincolnshire, and was one 
of twelve children, seven being boys ; two others of these 


march of more than twenty thou- 


boys, Charles and Frederick, also wrote poetry, the former 
being, indeed, a poet of no mean ability. The father was 
the rector of the village, was descended from the ancient 
Norman family of D’Eyncourt, and was a man of most 
versatile talent. The mother has been described as “a 
sweet and gentle and most imaginative woman, so kind- 
hearted that it had passed into a proverb. She was 
intensely, fervently religious.” Alfred was only seven- 
teen when a volume of poems (now very rare) by him- 
self and his brother Charles was printed under the title 
“Poems by Two Brothers.” The two were at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, together, and it was there that the 
future Laureate knit the close friendship with Arthur 
Henry Hallam that in time gave us the noble elegy “ In 
Memoriam,” which touched a deeper note than personal 
grief. At the University he displayed some nascent talent, 
and his prize poem on “ Timbuctoo” was said by the 
critics to show “ first-rate poetical genius.” 

But Tennyson’s true power was first shown in the col- 
lections of lyrics published in 1830 and in 1842; the 
latter volume contained all that was best of his previous 
work, so that we may say that he was for exactly half a 
century accepted as a great, representative English poet. 
The collection of 1842 included the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
“ Locksley Hall,” “The May Queen,” and “ Two Voices,” 
and these poems alone were enough to fix his rank and 
determine his quality. ‘“ The Princess” followed a few 
years later, and in 1850 appeared “In Memoriam” It 
was unsigned, but its clearness of song, beautiful art, and 
profound thought were of an authorship not to be con- 
cealed. The same year, that of Wordsworth’s death, Ten- 
nyson succeeded him as Laureate, at the express wish of 
the Queen and with the universal approval of the nation 
—an approval such as is certain not to be obtained by 
any of the present aspirants to the honor. Of the poems 
written under the special functions of the laureateship, 
the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” is 
the only one equaling in power the best of Tennyson’s 
work. We need not follow by dates the full and rich pro- 
duction of the ensuing years; “ Maud,” “ Idylls of the 
King,” “‘ Enoch Arden,” “ The Holy Grail,” “ Sixty Years 
After ’’—this is the order of a few of the more famous poems. 
His chief dramatic compositions were * Queen Mary,” 
“ Harold,” “ The Cup,” “ The Promise of May,” “ Becket,” 
and “The Foresters.” They lacked essential dramatic 
and acting qualities, though passages of rare beauty may 
be found in all; the “ Foresters” alone had a great 
popular success, and that chiefly through its charming 
stage setting. A new play was, it is stated, nearly 
completed. Lord Tennyson lived a simple, quiet life 
in his secluded homes at Haslemere and Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight. “ Faringford” was the name of 
the latter residence, and the few who know it describe 
it as a charming dwelling in a noble park. Though 
unsocial as regards the multitude, Lord Tennyson had 
warm personal friendships, and was intimate with Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle (he is said to have read many of his 
poems in manuscript to the latter, and it is recorded that 
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to his query for her opinion on “‘ Maud ”” she replied, “I 
think it is perfect stuf”), with Thackeray, John Stuart” 
Mill, Forster, Landor, Macready, and others. He was 
fond of reading aloud his own poems under fit circum- 
stances, and his reading has been described as “a sort of 
mystical incantation, a chant in which every note rises and 
falls and reverberates again.” He was admitted to the 
peerage in 1883, under the title Baron TennySon of Ald- 
worth, Sussex, and Freshwater; before this he had de- 
clined a baronetcy offered him by Disraeli. 

The open letter of Wayne McVeagh, who was Attorney- 
General under President Garfield, giving his reasons for 
supporting President Cleveland, must be regarded, alike 
by those who approve and those who criticise it, as one of 
the strongest political documents of the present campaign. 
The fundamental question between free trade and protec- 
tion he does not discuss; he declares that free trade is 
impossible; that the tariff required to meet the expenses 
of the Government affords a far higher degree of protec- 
tion to our established manufactures than Alexander 
Hamilton or Henry Clay called for in the infancy of our 
manufactures; that the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, in 
spite of the machine, is a demonstration of the insight, the 
courage, and the patriotism of the masses of the party which 
supports him; that the Force Bill would be an invasion of 
the rights of the States, and,though apparently abandoned, 
was warmly advocated by the Republican party only two 
years ago; that the McKinley Bill is not abandoned, but 
is urged as the issue of the campaign; that its result has 
been the creation of trusts and the stimulation of labor 
difficulties, the giving of bounties to some and the levying 
of taxes on others, and, worst evil of all, a promotion of 
political corruption ; as illustrations of this last he instances 
the purchase of American silver to be stored in our Govern- 
ment warehouse, and the excessive granting of pensions, 
The Republican reader will criticise some of the positions 
of this letter by averring that fost hoc is not always propter 
hoc, and that there is more hope of reform within the party 
than by displacing and defeating it; but the effect of the 
letter on the campaign cannot be neutralized by simply 
saying that Mr. McVeagh supported Grover Cleveland 
four years before. Whether this is true or not we do not 
know. But the value of his letter lies, not in the previous 
political standing of the writer, but in its compact state- 
ments and its calmness of tone. Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. McVeagh’s political positions, it is a matter 
of congratulation when a campaign is lifted on to the high 
plane of intellectual and moral discussion by such a 
presentation of the political issues. Let us add, in this 
connection, our hearty indorsement of Senator -Aldrich’s 
declaration that these issues cannot be evaded by voting 
for Mr. Cleveland and assuring one’s self that a Repub- 
lican Senate will prevent any disturbance of the tariff.. 
The issue is not between protection and free trade, but it 
is emphatically and distinctly between a tariff system 
devised to promote and protect manufactures, and one 
devised simply to secure the needed income in the most 
advantageous manner; andif this election does not finally 
settle that question, it will at all events give an impulse 
to one system or the other which cannot be easily counter- 
acted in the future. 

The comparative success of the Alliance Democrats in the 
Alabama and South Carolina elections encouraged the Peo- 
ple’s party to believe that it might carry Georgia and make a 
close fight in Florida. The platform of the People’s party 


inthe latter States was the same as that of the Kolb Demo- 
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crats in Alabama and the “ Reformers” in South Carolina, 
except that the Carolina “ Reformers” practically in- 
dorsed Prohibition, which was not an issue in any of 
the other States. Identity of platforms, however, did not 
produce identity of results. In Alabama and Carolina 
those who indorsed the People’s party platform could 
remain within the Democracy ; in Florida and Georgia they 
could not, for the Alliance leaders in the latter States had 
openly abandoned the old party and entered the new. In 
Georgia the campaign was fought with exceptional bitter- 
ness. General Weaver, as has been stated, met with such 
treatment that he early abandoned the canvass of the 
State. For atime the hopes of the People’s party were 
revived by the indorsement of their ticket by the head 
of the Republican State Committee. There was no Re- 
publican ticket in the field, and the Republican vote added 
to that of the People’s party might easily have carried the 
State. But many of the white Republicans were more 
opposed to the People’s party than to the Democracy, 
while leading negroes, including Bishop Turner, were per- 
suaded to issue an appeal to the negro voters to support 
Governor Northend, the Democratic candidate, because of 
the support he had given to the extension of the negro 
public schools. As the large employers of negro labor 
were generally on the side of Governor Northend, and as 
the aristocratic instincts of the negro led him to prefer the 
party of the rich whites to that of the poor, it is believed 
that most of the negro votes were cast, as well as counted, 
for the Democratic ticket. At all events, the Democratic 
majority in the election last week was in the neighborhood 
of seventy thousand. In Florida the campaign was com- 
paratively inactive. There, too, there was no Republican 
ticket in the field, but the People’s party built no hopes 
on this, as the poll-tax prerequisite to registration had the 
effect to keep all but a few of the negroes from the polls. 
The vote was a light one, and the Democratic majority 


about twenty thousand. 


The result in these States greatly lessens the possibility 
that the solid South will be broken this campaign through 
the advent of the People’s party. In Alabama, it is true, 
there has been a fusion of the Kolb Democracy, the Peo- 
ple’s party, and the Republicans, while in Tennessee Gov- 
ernor Buchanan has gone over to the People’s party, and 
an active campaign is. being made in his behalf. Yet 
even in Alabama the Democratic party is so much better 
organized than its opponents, and can count so surely on 
the revival of old party feeling as election day approaches, 
that the chances seem to be in favor of its victory. In the 
Northwest, however, the prospects of the People’s party 
have steadily improved. The Republican platform is so 
far removed from that of the People’s party that Repub- 
licans who joined in the revolt two years ago find it easier 
to co-operate with the Democrats than to return to their 
old allegiance. Inasmuch as the Democrats of these States 
have for years indorsed the free coinage of silver, Demo- 
crats find it easy to vote for People’s party Presidential 
electors, especially as Mr. Cleveland would be certain of 
election should the choice be thrown into the House of 
Representatives. Everything is favorable to the coalition 
of the two minority parties, and coalition has substantially 
been effected in Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Idaho. Fusion in the first three States 
took place at the outset of the campaign ; in the last three 
it was brought about’ last week, in accordance with the 
advice of the Democratic National Committee. In North 
Dakota and Idaho the Democrats tried to get some conces- 
sions, but the People’s party insisted upon and secured 
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unconditional surrender. What effect this fusion in the 
West will have upon independent and conservative voters 
in the East cannot be told until election day. It will 
give color to the charge that the Democratic party is not 
to be trusted on the currency issue. 


In the death last week, at the age of seventy-three, 
of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the more 
widely known poet, 
the Church in Amer- 
ica loses a man very 
distinctive in his 
faith, but too broad 
in his culture and his 
sympathies to be the 
exclusive property of 
any denomination. 
He was a radical 
Unitarian ; but he 
did not belong to 
Unitarianism, Uni- 
tarianism belonged 
tohim, In his three 
pastorates, at Fall 
River, Mass., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Ger- 
mantown, he 
never attracted great 
congregations, but he 
attached his people 
to him by a great love. He was a man of singular 
purity and loveliness of character, possessed a rarely simple 
and sympathetic nature, and was dearly beloved by all who 
knew him. He constantly befriended those who needed his 
services ; especially young men and boys in country places 
where he made his summer home. There often he might be 
seen surrounded by rough little country urchins who loved 
to walk with him. He was an irregular contributor to various 
periodicals, but will be best known by some hymns which, 
originally contributed to Unitarian hymnals, have found 
their way into the uses of the universal Church. Born of 
a spirit free from the tempestuous experiences of life, they 
are beautiful expressions of a calm, tender, and loving 
trustfulness—for in Samuel Longfellow the rationalist and 
the mystic, the philosopher and the poet, were singularly 
intermingled. Such a man, whatever his creed, will 
always be canonized by that ecumenical council which is 
always in session. 


Samuel Longfellow 


From a Photograph by Lamson, 
Portland, Me. 


A new Cabinet has been formed in Japan under the 
leadership of Count Ito, the most prominent figure in 
Japanese political life. Count Inoue, who is hardly less 
favorably known, has charge of the Home Office, and Mr. 
Mutsu, formerly Minister at Washington, and a warm 
friend of the late Dr. Neesima, is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, This change in the Government is noteworthy 
because it marks the close of what has been called, in the 
political slang of Japan, the man-behind-the-curtain régime. 
It is probable that this term does scant justice to the able 
men who have constituted the Cabinets of the past few 
years, but yet it is very generally believed that Counts Ito 
and Inoue and a few other statesmen have for many years 
practically controlled the Government, though outside of 
the Cabinet. The new administration will probably adopt 
a conciliatory policy toward the Diet as opposed to the 
mailed-hand policy ascribed to certain members of the 
previous Ministry, in accordance with which the Diet was 
to be rigidly kept within the limits prescribed by the Con- 
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stitution, even at the expense of repeated dissolutions. 
Such a policy would have caused great irritation, possibly 
bloodshed and civil war. This anxiety has been allayed, 
and all parties look forward with great hopefulness. It is 
said that the Emperor himself has explicitly instructed the 
new Ministers to abstain carefully from partisanship ; and 
two of the Ministers have been in past years more or less 
closely affiliated with the Liberal movement. Taking these 
things into consideration, it is not surprising to hear that 
the Liberals see in this change the earnest of a future 
victory which shall give to Japan a government essentially 
like that of England. However this may be, a Ministry 
more worthy of confidence could hardly have been consti- 
tuted. Already the fitful excitement of the past three 
years has given place to a calmer attitude in the party of 
the people toward public questions which is full of 
promise. 7 

The tenement-house census recently taken in Boston 
shows that that city is as much better off than New York 
in regard to the housing of its poor as it is in regard to 
their schooling. While in New York City the average 
number of persons to a dwelling is 18%, in Boston it is 
but 8%. Three-fourths of the people in New York live in 
houses containing three or more families; in Boston 
nearly one-quarter of the houses are occupied by their 
owners, and half of the families who are renters either live 
in separate houses or in houses with only two “ tenements,” 
which are often practically separate. The worst case of 
overcrowding reported in Boston is where six persons 
occupied a single room. In New York the writer has seen 
a room occupied by three families, one of whom kept a 
boarder. There were only one hundred cases (presump- 
tively of adult persons) reported in Boston where three 
or more persons occupied the same room. Taking the 
city as a whole, its rented houses showed but ninety-one 
persons to a hundred rooms. There is, according to this 
census, less overcrowding in Boston than in many farming 
districts where the farmers consider themselves pretty well- 
to-do. Of the 71,000 families of renters in Boston, one- 
quarter pay less than $10 per month rent, one-half less than 
315, and three-quarters less than $20. The city contains 
a boarding-house population of 27,000. Only 3,000 pay 
above $50 a month, 

GENERAL News —The French forces in Dahomey have 
fought a decisive battle with the natives, in which about 
two hundred of the latter, including about twenty-five of 
King Behanzin’s Amazons, were killed ; about forty-five of 
the French and their native allies were killed or wounded ; 
the French complain that the Dahomeyans were armed 
with repeating rifles furnished them by German traders. 
The revolution in Venezuela has succeeded ; the insurgents 
under Crespo have won a decisive victory and have occu- 
pied the capital, Caracas ; in some parts of the country the 
condition of affairs is little better than anarchy, and the 
questions at issue are almost wholly personal rather than 
constitutional. It is reported from Africa that Wadelai, 
on the Nile, Emin Pasha’s former capital, has been occu- 
pied by M. Van den Kerckhove, an officer of the Congo 
State, who is probably acting under British auspices. 
Although the number of new cases of cholera in Europe is 
diminishing, several are reported in localities hitherto 
unvisited by the epidemic, and so situated as to show that 
it is gradually moving westward ; there have been three or 
four cases also in London, in Ireland, and in Marseilles, 
and many new cases in Berlin and Budapesth; so conser- 
vative a journal as the London “Times,” which has 
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given special study to the subject, declares that the 
danger of a new outbreak of the epidemic next year is 
serious; all these facts show the urgency of the adop- 
tion by this country of a general unified, National system 
of quarantine and health protection. Woburn, Mass., 
on Thursday of last week observed the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its founding. A site for a 
coaling station has been secured at Samoa by our Govern- 
ment. George W. Delamater, ex-State Senator and 
ex Republican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, 
was last week convicted of embezzlement. Mayor Grant, 
of New York, has refused to assent to the resolutions of 
the Aldermen conferring franchises on a proposed trolley 


road. 
Alfred Tennyson 


At a ripe age, with a world-wide fame, beloved by those 
nearest him and revered by those remotest, Tennyson has 
gone over to the silent majority. It is always hard to 
believe in the reality of death ; never harder than at this 
hour. To many who will read these words the poet had 
spoken from childhood, and his voice, so full of the haunt- 
ing music of deep thought, seemed a part of nature itself— 
something exempt from the ravages of time and the touch 
of mortality. The song that has set our time to a music 
so ample and varied, responding so subtly to its moods and 
speaking so richly from its heart, seemed to carry with it 
the assurance of immortality. The song indeed remains, 
but the singer has gone his way into happier spheres. So 
long meditating on the great mystery, he has touched the 
goal to which his thought so constantly traveled. So 
deeply sympathetic with the common sorrows, he has 
shared the universal lot. Criticism will render its dispas- 
sionate judgment later, and posterity will choose what to 
remember and what to forget ; at this moment the sense 
of personal loss and universal impoverishment obliterates 
all other feelings. 

For it is in the lives and works of men like Tennyson 
that life reveals its meaning and discloses its breadth and 
splendor. Nothing is so easy to dabble in, so difficult to 
master, as the art of poetry—the supreme art of making 
the particular fact disclose the universal truth, and the 
material reveal the spititual in that harmony of speech 
which is but the music of thought become audible. All 
truth becomes poetic when it is spiritualized, and sooner 
or Jater the poet sings what the discoverer has found, the 
toiler achieved, the scientist laid bare. This translation of 
fact into truth through the imagination is the very highest 
function in life, and it is this function which the great 
poet performs. He is a prophet in that he reveals the 
divine order in life, an interpreter in that he translates 
its message into universal speech, and a poet in that both 
revelation and interpretation are expressed through the 
forms of art. Sometimes, like Homer, he recalls the van- 
ished times and makes them live again, not in super- 
ficial fidelity to fact, but in the deepest realities ; some- 
times, like Dante, he reads eternity into time, and 
transfixes the mutable with final unchangeableness ; 
sometimes, like Shakespeare, he sets the deepest relations 
of men to institutions and to each other in the broad 
and effective contrasts of dramatic characterization ; some- 
times, like Wordsworth, silent and intent, he hears in the 
deep woods the whispered secrets of Nature. 

Tennyson’s work was not less beautiful than that of his 
great forerunners, but it was more familiar. He did not 


lead his time, but he spoke for it more adequately than 
any other English singer. 


The sentiments which blossom 
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about the home and the love which sits at the hearth in- 
spired him with a rare sweetness in the expression of 
experiences not the less sacred because they are universal. 
He was a popular poet without any sacrifice of art; he 
touched common themes, but he never became common- 
place. He spoke for the masses, but not so distinctly of 
the deep stirrings which agitated them as of those sweet 
and tender experiences which are the poetry of their lives. 
The fiery democratic spirit of Burns was not in him, nor 
did he share the revolutionary ardor of Shelley; but he 
touched chords which vibrated wherever toil finds its solace 
in love. He did not, like Browning, spring at once to the 
ultimate spiritual certainties and announce them in ring- 
ing tones of conviction. He came to them slowly and 
painfully, like the time for which he spoke ; but he rested . 
in them, and the very sense of difficulties overcome and 
doubts resisted made him peculiarly helpful to many, per- 
haps to most, of his contemporaries. His power of divina- 
tion seemed to lie less in the direct perception of the spir- 
itual verities than in the discernment of their presence and 
promise in the large movements and the wide expe- 
riences of the soul of his time. 

In Browning’s “ Prospice” death is boldly fronted as 
the foe with whom every brave soul longs to cross swords 
on its certain way to the faces “ loved long since and long 
awhile” and to the bliss of God; in “ In Memoriam” the 
great experience is approached from many sides, in many 
moods, with questioning, searching, and meditation, and the 
slow resolution of uncertainty into reverent and quiet faith. 
Tennyson saw clearly and expressed nobly the thought of 
orderly progression in the world, the gradual ascent of 
humanity, the slow but sure widening of its life. Beyond 
all creeds he recognized the divine love and power stream- 
ing into the soul; beyond all institutions he saw the deep, 
rich life of the people manifesting itself in new ways in the 
new times. Loving what was historic, dignified, and rich in 
association, allied by training, taste, and association to the 


. finest results of civilization in manners, art, and knowledge, 


he had also the open vision and the large imagination. 
He knew that “the old order changeth ” and that “ God 
fulfills himself in many ways.” 

All his life he stood for what is pure, noble, and beauti- 
ful, finding in the harmonious aspects of character a 
peculiar inspiration. When he touched the old Celtic 
legends of Arthur they lost their rough and rude coarse- 
ness and became rich and rare settings for the struggle 
between ancient goodness and the evil which is in the 
hearts of men. To this passion for what is highest in 
sentiment, most gracious in manner, and noblest in 
achievement he was bound by the law of his nature. For 
he was an artist to the very heart; one to whom all dis- 
cords, whether of sound or of morals, were painful, and to 
whom all uncouthness and deformity, whether of manner 
or of character, were repellent. He loved beauty supremely, 
and he sought and found it in all things. To his imagina- 
tion were given ravishing visions of loveliness, and to his 
hand a skill in which soul was never divorced from crafts- 
manship. There are touches of perfection in his work 
which are his alone; tones in his music unheard before 
he sang. In art, righteousness consists in this absolute 
loyalty to the highest perfection, and so inwrought in his 
very soul was this passion for perfection that he has left 
an almost flawless body of work behind him. Beauty as the 
supreme expression of truth and life had his unswerving 
loyalty for more than sixty years of productiveness. In the 
depth and wholeness of the revelation of beauty in his 
work lies the perpetual refutation of that idea of art 
which identifies it with craftsmanship, and undervalues 
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it as something secondary and in a sense artificial. Pure 
in life, loyal to friends, neither seeking nor shunning 
popularity, waiting patiently on the processes of growth, 
ripening slowly and calmly, the Poet Laureate of. the 
Victorian age has kept the faith and finished the course. 
A great fame was his, and he nobly sustained it by the 
simplicity and dignity of his life. He has enriched Eng- 
lish literature for all time ; he has made the world sweeter 
and vaster for two generations ; his music is in all hearts, 
his words are written in universal memory. What more 
remained for such an one but to press on into the larger life 
of which what was best in his work was but a prophecy ? 


* 


The American Board 


If the reader who is interested in the controversies 
which have threatened the American Board with division 
will compare the report in this week’s Christian Union 
with the reports of the two meetings at Des Moines and 
at Springfield, he will see in the contrast the evidence of 
a considerable change in the public sentiment of the 
Board, indicating, probably, a considerably greater change 
in the public sentiment of the churches which support 
the Board. At Des Moines the Board refused even a 
simple resolution of inquiry into the course of its Pruden- 
tial Committee and Home Secretary. At Springfield it 
followed up this refusal by practically declining to allow 
any representation to the minority, in the administra- 
tion of the Board, among its missionaries, or even in its 
corporate membership, though it finally so far modified its 
action in the last respect as to elect one liberal as a 
member. The question of a reconstitution of the Board 
so as to make it representative of and responsive to the 
public sentiment of the churches was not even considered 
at Springfield, though it had been just previous to that 
meeting urged upon the churches, we believe for the 
first time in connection with the current controversy, 
by The Christian Union. At Chicago last week the 
issue was distinctly raised whether or not the liberals 
were to be represented on the Prudential Committee, 
and it was as distinctly and explicitly declared, both 
by the words of the President and the action of the 
Board, that they are entitled to such representation. 
The question of such a reconstitution of the Board, or 
such a method of election of its corporate members as 
shall give to that membership a representative character, 
was equally clearly raised, and the first step toward meet- 
ing it was taken by providing that three-fourths of the 
vacancies in the Board shall be filled from nominations 
made by State and local associations, and a committee 
was provided to consider the matter further and prepare a 
permanent scheme to promote the general interest. This 
question, therefore, can no longer be regarded as shelved 
or evaded. The third question, What are the doctrinal 
qualifications for ordination to missionary service, and 
what the liberty of missionaries in the field? was equally 
explicitly raised, both by the letter of Dr. Dickinson 
and by the minority report presented on the paper of the 
Home Secretary, and although this question was not set- 
tled, and indeed cannot be settled by any resolutions or 
instructions, the declarations of the President and the 
action of the Board appear to have been sufficiently 
explicit, that in the future acceptance of Dr. Alden’s dogma 
of the decisive nature of this life’s probation for all men 
shall not be regarded as a condition precedent to mission- 
ary ordination. 

This last issue cannot, as we have said, be settled by 
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any resolutions of instruction. This appears to us to be 
made clear by the courageous and wise letter from Dr. Dick- 
inson refusing renomination to the Prudential Committee ; 
a letter which states so clearly both the nature of the issue 
and the only method in which it can be determined that 
we print it in full: | 

To the Chairman of the Committee on the Nomination of Officers : 

My Dear Sir—I must ask your Committee to refrain from using my 
name in nominating the officers of the Board for the ensuing year. It 
seems to me also due to my friends who have heretofore urged me to 
continue in office, many of whom are not present at this meeting, as 
well as to the interests of the Board itse'f, that I plainly state my 
reasons for this decision and request. 

I have consented for several years, at much personal inconvenience, 
to be re-elected a member of the Prudential Committee. I have done 
so supposing, from what I regarded as sufficient evidence, that the pol- 
icy of the Board in missionary appointments would gradually but 
surely, and without protracted and disastrous delay, be enlarged so as 
fo conform to the spirit and scope of the Congregational denomina- 
tion. But the conviction has been growing, which I can nolonger resist, 
that Iam mistaken in this anticipation. Instead of such progress 
there has been a renewed enforcement of opinions and methods which 
make the Board the missionary organ, not of the denomination, but of 
a theological party. 

I venture, moreover, to assert, what will probably be denied, but 
what a large proportion of the friends of foreign missions are convinced 
is true, that the administration of the Board is practically in the 
hands of a few men, whose policy is determined by what seems to be a 
spirit of technicality and literalism and partisanship, rather than by that 
spirit of comprehensiveness and adaptation and timeliness which is be- 
fitting a great representative missionary organization; and I am con. 
vinced by my six years’ experience as a member of the Committee that 
so long as this spirit is regnant it will continue to nullify, as it has 
nullified in the past, not only the unwritten will of the churches, but 
the expressed will of the Board itself. 

Therefore, believing as I do that an operative representation of what 
our President has happily called the “two wings of the Board” is, 
under existing conditions and restrictions of service, not practicable, I 
must respectfully decline to serve longer on the Committee. 

I am, Very sincerely yours, 

Cuas. A. DICKINSON. 

Chicago, IIl., October 5, 1892. 

We call this a wise as well as a courageous letter, 
because it raised clearly the issue which the timid have 
sought rather to avoid than to settle. He who remembers 
how explicit were the resolutions passed at New York, and 
how they were set aside by the action of the Prudential 
Committee in the Covell case; how explicit were the reso- 
lutions passed at Minneapolis, and how they were set aside 
by the continued inquisition carried on by the Prudential 
Committee through a new Secretary, will be compelled to 
wait for the action of the Prudential Committee under 
these further instructions before he rests secure in 
the promise which these instructions afford. It now 
lies wholly with the Prudential Committee to deter- 
mine whether the future of the Board shall be one of 
peace and prosperity or not. If that Committee accepts 
the creeds of acknowledged weight in the Congregational 
denomination as prima facie evidence of the theological 
standing of missionary candidates, and in case of doubt 
invites the candidate to a frank conference, with open 
doors, before the representatives of the Board and of the 
churches, in accordance with the spirit of the Minneapolis 
resolutions, the end of the strife may have been reached ; 
if the Prudential Committee continues to look upon candi- 
dates with suspicion, and to demand of them, directly or 
indirectly, doctrinal qualifications which are not demanded 
by the churches for ordination to the pastorate, the strife 
which has divided the constituency of the Board and para- 
lyzed its activities will continue, unti!, under a new system 
of representation, the churches are able to impart to it “ that 
spirit of comprehensiveness and adaptation and timelli- 
ness which is befitting a great representative missionary 
organization.” 
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Is the Episcopal Church Catholic ? 


We print on an adjoining page a letter from Bishop 
Seymour restating the issue between him and his Church. 
Bishop Seymour’s sincerity and earnestness of purpose 
are beyond question; but, in our judgment, he neither 
understands the teaching of Bishop Brooks nor the teach- 
ing of his Church, 

He declares that Bishop Brooks disbelieves in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and is an Arian, or possibly a Sabellian 
(if he is the one he cannot possibly be the other), He 
cites not a line of Dr. Brooks’s teaching to support this 
assertion. It therefore may be met with a simple general 
denial and a call for evidence. In electing Dr. Brooks to 
the bishopric, the Episcopal Church has not clouded its 
emphatic and authorifative teaching on the subjects of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. 

Bishop Seymour declares that Dr. Brooks teaches that 
“all mankind are by natural birth made Christians.” 
Bishop Seymour is mistaken. Dr. Brooks has never so 
taught. He has taught what Paul taught the pagans 
on Mars Hil], what Christ taught the mongrel population, 
half pagan, half Jewish, in Perea, that man is by nature a 
child of God. The lost son is still a son, though in the 
far country. A Christian is a filial and obedient child of 
God; and Dr. Brooks has never taught that man is by 
nature, and without grace, a filial and obedient child of 
God. On the contrary, he urges him, because he is a son, 
to become filial and obedient. 

Bishop Seymour declares that Bishop Brooks is “ a Con- 
gregationalist as to ecclesiastical polity.” We agree with 
Bishop Seymour that a Congregationalist ought not to 
be an Episcopal Bishop. But Bishop Brooks is not a 
Congregationalist. An Episcopalian is one who believes 
in the organic unity of the Church and in three orders in 
its ministry—deacons, priests or presbyters, and bishops ; 
and he is equally an Episcopalian whether he believes 
that this threefold order was imposed by Christ on his 
Church and is obligatory, or has grown up in the Church 
and is convenient. A Congregationalist is one who 
believes in the independence of each local church and in 
the ecclesiastical equality of all its members; and he 
is equally a Congregationalist whether he believes that 
this independence and equality was imposed on the Church 
by Christ and is obligatory, or has grown up in the Church 
and is convenient. Bishop Seymour belongs to the first 
type of Episcopalians, Bishop Brooks to the second type— 
but the one is as loyal to the Church of his choice as is the 
other. 

It may seem too much like assumption for an undenomi- 
national journal to aver that a Bishop does not understand 
the teaching of his own Church; but it must be remem- 
bered that Bishop Seymour is indicting, not Bishop Brooks 
only, but all the Bishops who approved Bishop Brooks’s 
election. The history of the Church abundantly demon- 
strates that Bishop Seymour misreads and misinterprets 
its teaching, and that it is correctly read and interpreted 
by the Bishops whose action he condemns. The Episcopal 
Church is a Church of compromises. Theologically it is 
neither Calvinistic nor Arminian; ecclesiastically it is 
neither High Church nor Low Church. There is room 
within its walls for both. Its only authoritative and 
official teaching is embodied in the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds. One embodies a declaration of faith in 
historical Christianity, the other in the true and real divine 
personality of Jesus Christ. This is its teaching. Its prac- 


tice, from the days of Cranmer to the present time, has 
been to receive to the highest offices in its gift those who 
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believed in the practical advantage of the three orders, 
whether they believed with Bishop Seymour that the three- 
fold orders date from apostolic days, or with Dr. Hatch, 
Bishop Lightfoot, and Dean Stanley (than whom there are 
no abler historical scholars in the Church of England) that 
they grew up in the sub-apostolic age. 

To denounce a man or body of men for disloyalty to the 
Church because they do not agree with Bishop Seymour in 
his reading of Church history and his interpretation of 
Church law is to denounce Hooker, Whately, Hatch, 
Lightfoot, Stanley, Alford, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the present Bishop of Worcester, and many other 
equally eminent Churchmen. Hooker (sixteenth century) 
declares that even if the Episcopal order was laid down in 
Scripture, which he denies, it would still not be unalterable, 
since neither “‘God’s being the author of laws for the gov- 


‘ ernment of his Church, nor bis committing them unto 


Scripture, is any reason sufficient wherefore all churches 
should forever be bound to keep them without change.” 
The Bishop of Lincoln declares (Grindelwald Conference, 
nineteenth century), “I fully recognize the Nonconformist 
bodies as churches.” From Llooker to the Bishop of 
Worcester there is an unbroken and continuous line of like 
testimony. It is true that all Church of England clergy 
do not concur in this teaching. But in the Anglican com- 
munion there has always been room alike for those who 
do and those who do not concur in it. It was because he 
could not work in fellowship with men who thus recog- 
nized Nonconformist bodies as churches that John Henry 
Newman left the Catholic Church of England for the un- 
Catholic Church of Rome. It was because in the famous 
Gorham case the highest ecclesiastical court of England held 
that there was room in the Episcopal Church for ministers 
who disbelieved the doctrine of ‘‘ baptismal regeneration ”’ 
that Henry Edward Manning followed John Henry Newman. 

We accept Bishop Seymour’s figure of a promise to pay 
“ dollars,” and use it to interpret the history of this historic 
Church. There are notes issued by the United States 
Government payable in “coin.” The language is pur- 
posely ambiguous, and the debtor may pay in either gold 
or silver as he chooses. The standards of the Episcopal 
Church are purposely left so ambiguous that a Calvinist 
or an Arminian, a High Churchman or a Low Churchman, 
a Laud or a Hooker, may share in its ministry. And this 
statement may serve as our answer to the “* Narrow Church- 
man” to whose letter printed in last week’s Christian 
Union we gave scant reply, under pressure of time and 
space. It is undoubtedly true that the Episcopal Church 
requires confirmation and ordination before it admits to 
Episcopal orders a Congregational clergyman. But this 
does not prevent the recognition by an Episcopalian of the 
Congregational minister as a minister of Christ’s Church. 


No Congregational Council would ordain to the Con 


gregational ministry a man who held Bishop Seymour's views 
of Apostolic succession, but no Congregationalist would deny 
that Bishop Seymour isa minister of the Gospel. The preface 
to the Ordinal, which Bishop Seymour has cited in the 
appendix to his “ open letter,” is as explicit in its qualifica- 
tion as in its assertion: ‘‘ No man shall be accounted or 
taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this 
Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, ex- 
cept he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, 
according to the Form hereafter following, or hath had Epis- 
copal Consecration or Ordination.” If Bishop Seymour or 
the Rev. J. Woods Elliott thinks that this is the same asa 
prohibition of all recognition of ministerial standing in 
other churches, let either try at the Triennial Convention 
to strike out the words which we have italicized—“ in this 
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Church”—and see what is the result of the endeavor. 
It is true that attached to the Confirmation Service is a 
rubric that “ none shall be admitted to the Holy Commun- 
ion until such time as he be confirmed or be ready and 
desirous to be confirmed; but it is also true that an 
unbroken line of precedent in the Church interprets this 
as intended to apply to children of the Church, that the 
practice of the vast majority of the clergy has been to give 
the sacrament to any persons who present themselves 
unless one be known to be a notorious evil liver, that with 
this historic interpretation agrees the language of the 
invitation to the Sacrament, and that both are confirmed by 
the language of the House of Bishops, who, in their pro- 
posed terms of church unity, do not lay down confirma- 
tion as one of the terms of organic church union. The 
history and the spirit of the Episcopal Church are those of 
open communion. We venture the assertion that it 
can never be made a close communion Church by a High 
Church interpretation of an ambiguous rubric. 

We sum all up, then, by the affirmation that ecclesiastical 
authority, historical precedent, and scholarly interpretation 
combine to declare the Episcopal Church to be a broad 
Church, with room in its ministry alike for Bishop Sey- 
mour and Bishop Brooks, What party faction may accom- 
plish in the future we cannot foretell ; but if it succeeds in 
making the Church too narrow for men of Dr. Brooks’s 
catholicity, it will be because it has been transformed intd 
the narrowest of sects in spite of its catholic history. 


B 


A Letter from Bishop Seymour 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your criticism of my Open Letter, as quoted by the “ Evening 
Post” of Saturday last, shows conclusively that you do not 
grasp the situation. Let me briefly state the points, in order that 
there may be no mistake. 

Our Church teaches definitely and authoritatively that Jesus 
Christ in his Person is eternal, and requires of all who enter her 
communion, much more her ministry, that they must accept and 
hold this teaching “as of the faith.” Our Church teaches defi- 
nitely and authoritatively that .all men, not excepting the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, are by nature born in sin, and are the 
children of wrath, and that in holy baptism “theyfare made 
members of Christ, the children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Our Church teaches definitely and author- 
itatively that the episcopate and the threefold ministry are or- 
dained by God and are for us exclusively, in the offices which 
they execute, the channels of his grace. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the doctrine of man’s 
natural depravity, the doctrine of the sacred ministry as set 
forth in the Ordinal and enjoined by the Church by her offices 
and canons, are not my private personal views. They are the 
Church’s teaching. I do not argue the question of the truth or 
falsehood of these statements of doctrine. Unitarianism may be 
true, Pelagianism may be true, Congregationalism may be true. 
I do not say they are not, but I do say that no man holding 
these views has a moral right to enter our ministry and swear, 
make oath, when he becomes a bishop, that he holds and be- 
lieves the direct contradictories of these propositions. 

This, I maintain, is precisely what the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts seems to have done, and my proof is brought into court by 
himself. The Bishop of Massachusetts refers me to his pub- 
lished writings and his official acts to enable me to judge of his 
theological position. 

And it is this his public ministry of very many years in word 
and deed which gives me ground for absolute distrust. 

The Presiding Bishop, and the Bishop of Albany and others, 
knew most if not all of txese facts, and consequently t eir con- 
sent to the consecration of the present Bishop of Massachusetts 
commits them to the position that the apparent denial of the 
doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity, the assertion that all man- 
kind are by natural birth made Christians, and that the form of 
the ministry is a matter absolutely indifferent, constitute no bar 
whatever to admission to our episcopate. This involves them 
indirectly in the same apparent immorality of the Bishop of 

‘assachusetts’ position, and, unhappily, a majority of our 
bishops are so involved. 7 
Under these circumstances, so grievously sad, I cannot remain 
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silent any more than our Reformers could when terrific corrup- 
tion oppressed the Church in her head and members. 

They appealed to a General Council, and when this appeal 
proved futile they appealed to antiquity and the Holy Scriptures 
as interpreted by antiquity—the primitive Church. 

Their appeal was open to the condemnation of your criticism 
that it was “an extraordinary breach of ecclesiastical order.’” 
But time has vindicated the correctness of their position, and 
possibly no one is more loud in praise of “the glorious Reform- 
ers” than The Christian Union. These Reformers of blessed 
memory took their lives and all that they possessed in their 
hands when they ventured upon their career of duty, and IF 
follow at least so far in their path that I must surrender a very 
great deal of what the ordinary man holds dear in taking the 
step which I have felt called upon by Almighty God to take. 

My appeal goes to the episcopate of our communion through- 
out the world, because our own episcopate, by a majority of 
their votes, have given the benefit of their doubts, if they had 
any, to a man who /ersonal/y invited teachers of Unitarianism 
as such to come to the Holy Communion, who affirms that all 
men are by birth Christians, and who compromises the ministry 
of the Church by word and act; they give him the benefit of 
their doubt, and say deliberately, after warning received, and 
with the evidence before them, “ Let him be made a bishop ; we 
see no valid objection to his consecration.” 

Over and above my appeal to the bishops of the Anglican 
communion, I wish to prevent in future, if I can, a repetition of 
this most distressing experience. I wish, if possible, to prevent 
our Church making shipwreck of the faith once delivered unto 
the saints, and of her holy omler. 

I hope I make myself understood. I have not the least per- 
sonal feeling in this matter. The Bishop of Massachusetts is 
an absolute stranger to me, and for him as the Right Rev. Dr. 
Brooks I entertain nothing but the kindest feelings. Substitute 
for him any person you please and my contention would be the 
same. Nor, again, let me say, is my objection to the Bishop of 
Massachusetts based upon any trifle as to dress or manners. I 
care not whether his coat be black or brown or green, whether 
he magnifies his office or pays little regard to matters of detail. 
All this is of no consequence in my eyes. My contention is 
that, so far as I know, the Bishop of Massachusetts is not even 
baptized. I am not sure that water was used and the pre- 
scribed form of words was employed by the Unitarian minister 
who administered the rite; that he is, so far as I can learn, am 
Arian of some sort, possibly a Sabellian, as to the faith; a Pelagianm 
as to man’s natural condition, and a Congregationalist as to 
ecclesiastical polity. These are the grounds of my opposition, 
and the safety of our branch of the Church of God in this land. 
is now involved in this issue. 7 

One of the saddest things to me is the laxity with which mem 
treat truth. By interpretation they explain away the most ex- 
plicit statements. In the sphere of religion they run riot with 
evasion of the plain meaning of words, and reconcile themselves. 
to making promises and even taking oaths which in their obvious- 
sense they never mean to keep. 

It is precisely as though one owed another a thousand dollars,. 
and was legally bound to pay by his note duly signed, and when 
the time came for payment he tendered the creditor five hundred 
dollars, and’when{the latter demurred on the ground that he was. 
offering only half the face of the note, the debtor replied, “ Oh, 
that is entirely a question of interpretation ; it depends altogether 
upon what you understand a dollar to mean. I interpret a 
dollar to mean fifty cents ; old fogies think it means one hundred 
cents.” 

This dishonesty in the sphere of finance would not be tolerated 
for one moment, because men love their pocketbooks. It is 
endured by many in the realm of religion because theoretically 
they do not see what the result of such indifference to truth 
must be, and because practically they do not feel the conse- 
quences of such evasion and trickery. Let us open our eyes 
to this tendency to deprave and play fast and loose with truth, 
and let us set our faces steadfastly against it. 

GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 


The special correspondent who in another column describes 
the Episcopal Conference at Baltimore, writes us that “ After the 
introduction of Phillips Brooks to the House of Bishops im 
Baltimore the other day, he was seen to be warmly shaking 
hands with Bishop Seymour, who so recently issued the letter 
condemning Bishop Brooks as unfitted by his opinions to enter 
the episcopate. Thus can brethren dwell together in unity even 
when their religious opinons differ so widely, and brethren of 
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Protection or Free Trade’ 
A Presentation of the Opposing Views 


I.—Our Productive Power as a Nation Under 
Free Trade: Would it be Increased ? 


By William Draper Lewis, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Haverford College 


In relation to the question of the relative advantages of 
‘free trade or protection many bright things have been said, 
‘but none more pat than that of the ex-President and pres- 
ent candidate of the Democratic party when he wrote, 
“It is a condition which confronts us, and not a theory.” 
‘And yet when those who pretend to learning on the subject 
start to discuss this vital question of our politics, it is 
usually the theory which comes first and afterwards the 
facts unconsciously dressed to suit the theory. What edu- 
cated disciple of Bright or Cobden has not tried to con- 
vince his Republican friends of the fallacies of protection 
by the illustration of the hatter and the bootmaker? He 
shows that, while both want boots as well as hats, by each 
confining himself to his own calling, and trading boots for 
hats, both are better off. ; 

On our part, however, let us first examine some facts in 
‘relation to our industrial condition. After we have done 
this we can return to the illustration of the hatter and the 
‘bootmaker. 

In the first place, what is it that we, as an industrial 
society, want? Is it that everything should be cheap? that 
prices should be low? If I want to buy a coat, the less 
the coat costs me the better I like it ; but if I sell my labor 
to make a coat, do I not want to sell the labor at as high 
.a price as possible? All people whom you or I have ever 
-met wanted to sell what they had to sell, whether labor or 
goods, at the highest possible price, and they wished to buy 
‘what they had to buy at the lowest possible price. And 
why? For the very good and natural reason that their 
‘happiness depended, not on the price they paid for things, 
-or on the price at which they sold them, but on the dif- 
‘ference between the labor or pain of parting with the 
‘things they had, and the pleasure they derived from 
‘those articles which they could buy with the proceeds, In 
“other words, the happiness which we have in life does not 
depend simply on the lightness of our labor, or the pleas- 
ure of using those things we buy with the results of our 
labor, but on the difference between the pleasure and the 
pain. The question of the tariff, therefore, like all other 
economic questions, does not solely depend on whether 
cotton goods or woolen goods would be cheaper under 
free trade, but whether the people of the United States 
could obtain more net happiness under free-trade con- 
ditions. For instance, if I, as a laborer in a protected 
industry, owing to the tariff have to spend fifteen cents 
‘more in every dollar I receive (and this is about the 
amount which the tariff increases the cost of the things I 
would buy), whether free trade will benefit or injure me 
depends on whether, as a result, my wages fall fifteen per 
cent. If they fall more than fifteen per cent., I will be a 
loser ; if less, a gainer, Thus, while, taken by itself, the 
cheapness of the goods we buy is a good thing, the increased 
surplus of bappiness over the pain of production is what, 
as a nation, we want, and not primarily the cheapness of 
any particular commodity or commodities. All things are 
cheaper in China and India than with us, yet which of 
the three nations is economically the best off? What we 
want to find out, therefore, is whether the abolition of 
fmport duties would increase or decrease our net surplus 
of happiness. To decide this question we must examine 
some facts of modern production. 

The first fact that I want you to notice is this: goods of 
the same kind, sold in the same market, at the same time, 
must sell for the same price. At present we have, roughly 

. Speaking, two markets—the American or home market, in 


i= See The Christian Union of last week for other articles in this discussion. 


which one set of prices prevails, and the foreign market, in 
which another set of prices prevails. The result of uni- 
versal free trade would be to reduce the number of markets 
in the world to one. The manufacturers in this country 
would have to sell their goods in this world-market. To 
exist, they must pay their workmen, for the same amount 
of work the same price as foreign manufacturers pay theirs. 

Comparative rates of wages are always a fruitful subject 
of discussion. I have seen many tables to show that the 
difference in favor of the American workman is not so 
great as is supposed ; that in a particular industry here and 
there it cannot be said to exist at all. Personally I have 
made a careful study only of the comparative rates of 
wages in the woolen industry here and in England. I 
found the difference in favor of the American laborer to 
be about thirty-three per cent. This is three years ago, 
but I am informed that the respective rates have not 
altered materially. As far as I have examined other indus- 
tries, the difference in favor of the American seems to 
vary from ten to fifty, and, in some rare instances, as much 
as seventy-five or one hundred, per cent. The particular 
rates in the different industries, however, are not of such 
vital importance, as we all admit, free-traders and protec- 
tionists alike, that the rate of wages with us is higher, and 
in some instances considerably higher, than the rate paid 
for a similar labor in foreign countries. The truth 
which follows is self-evident. Our manufacturer selling in 
the same market as the foreign manufacturer would have 
before him two alternatives—to go out of business or pay 
his laborers the same rate of wages as his foreign com- 
petitor. The laborer in protected industries may not be 
receiving as much benefit from the tariff as he is entitled 
to; the “monopolist” manufacturer may be getting more 
than his share; but I fear those of you who work in pro- 
tected industries would find it an experiment of doubtful 
value to abandon that advantage to your rate of wages 
which is due to the tariff, because you do not get all the 
benefit you ought to. It reminds me of the boy who 
refused to eat his dinner because the cat stole his dessert. 

From the side of his wages, then, free trade would hurt the 
laborer in the protected industries. The free-trader, in 
order to show that the adoption of his theory would be 
of advantage to the country, must prove that the reduction 
in the price of goods would be so great, or the advantage 
to the farmers so decided, that it would more than offset 
this loss. There is no unanimity among our free-traders as 
to how they shall meet this argument. 

Without speculating as the probable correctness of any 
of their positions, let us for our part again examine the 
facts, this time of our international trade, with a view to 
determining the probable course of industry on the adop- 
tion of free trade. In the first place, throwing down the 
barriers of protection would mean a greater importation of 
foreign manufactured goods—not of agriculture, of whose 
products we have enough and to spare. Now, we cannot 
import without exporting. The Englishman sells to us, 
not for the pleasure of selling, but because we have some- 
thing that he wants in exchange. In other words, an 
increased importation means one of two things—national 
bankruptcy because we have not got the wherewithal to 
pay for the things imported, or increased exportation. But 
when one exports he must export those things which foreign- 
ers want. Now, what is it that European nations want 
from us that we do not already send them in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy their desires? That question is 
answered by the one word “ wheat.” Wheat they would 
take more of thantheydo. Of cotton we have a monopoly, 
and the foreigner bas enough now. He might take some 
more tobacco, but that is doubtful. The change in our 
production as a result of free trade, therefore, would be 
from the protected manufacturer to the growing of wheat. 
Owing to increased importations, our international debt 
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would be increased, and the only way we could pay that debt | 
would be by increasing our production of that commodity 
which the foreigner will take. 
the theory which allows trade to flow into its natura/ 
channels. The word is attractive, but the fact remains 
that in so far as you produce for foreign poneumptien you 
must produce what the foreigner wants. 

Is this increase in our production of wheat details? 
There is a law of agriculture based on the fact that 
when one wants to grow a particular commodity he usually 
picks out the land best adapted to its cultivation, that after- 
wards if he wants more of the commodity he must grow 
it on fields less suited to its production, and if this second 
class is exhausted he must seek fields of the third grade. 
The great difference, therefore, between agriculture and 
manufacturing production is this, that in agriculture the 
more wheat or corn, or what not, a nation wants, the 
harder it is to grow, while in manufacturing the last yard 
spun requires no more labor than the first. An increase 
in the demand for manufactures does not mean, neces- 
sarily, a permanent increase in the cost of production ; 
but an increase in the demand for an agricultural preduct 
like wheat may mean, if means of production are not 
improved, or railroads do not bring fresh lands within 
reach of the market, a permanent increase in the cost 
of production. There is not only more wheat produced, 
but an actual increase in the average labor necessary to 
produce a bushel. Free trade, therefore, would mean for 
us that it would be harder for a man to produce the 
bread he ate, and less difficult for him to obtain the coats 
he wore. Whether he would be better off, unless we try 
the free-trade experiment, can never be definitely deter- 
mined. But there are many Physical facts—and the free- 
trade economist is very fond of laying emphasis on physical 
facts—which appear to me to point to the conclusion that 
we would be much worse off than we are at present if we 
allowed the growing of wheat to engage the major portion 
of our productive energies. 

In the first place, if man wants to obtain from the land 
a large product, he must diversify his agricultural industries. 
Have we not all laughed at the illustration of the campaign 
orator who said that soon we would protect watermelons 
to such an extent that one could profitably grow them in 
New York City! It is true that the illustration exemplifies 
an important fact—z. ¢., that some land is better fitted 
to grow one thing than another. For instance, to force 
sugar to grow in Illinois would be using the natural re- 
sources of that State to a disadvantage. While admitting 
this, we must not forget the reverse side of the picture, that 
while wheat or any other single commodity may be suited 
to some of the soil in Illinois, to have the agricultural pop- 
ulation of that State turn their attention entirely to growing 
wheat would also be using the soil to a great disadvantage. 
The good wheat lands should be given over to the produc- 
tion of wheat, but the good corn lands should be devoted 
to the growing of corn, and the good pasture lands to the 
raising of stock, and so forth. When each soil is put to its 
best use, or when man, to borrow a phrase from biological 
science, adapts himself to his environment, and takes from 
nature what nature is most willing to give him, then will 
the surplus of his pleasure over the pain which lies i in the 
effort of production be the greatest. We already produce a 
great deal of wheat; it is a product which, owing to our long, 
dry summers and the fact that the roots lie near the sur- 
face of the ground, is, unlike corn, not particularly well 
adapted to any portion of our country. This is shown by 
the fact that the counties of England produce more bushels 
to the acre than any of our States. 

I do not mean to say that more agricultural production 
in general is not desirable. If England and other foreign 
countries wanted all the possible products of our farms, the 
free-trade question would wear a very different aspect. But 
they do not. England and other countries want from us 
wheat and little else besides, and our physical conditions 
are such that every great increase in our production of 
wheat could be brought about only by greatly increasing the 
average effort which would be required to raise each bushel® 

To return to the hatter and the bootmaker, we are 
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very much in the position the hatter would be in if the 
bootmaker would not sell him any boots unless he made 
the bootmaker a coat: The question with the hatter 
would be which he could produce with less labor to him- 
self—the boots which he wants or the coat which the boot- 
maker wants. In this instance, I believe, laying aside the 
advantages we derive from being a manufacturing as well 
as an agricultural people, and the untold hardship on our 
workers in the protected industries resulting from a 
reduction in wages or a stoppage of the mills, that—laying 
aside, I say, all that changing the character of the indus- 
tries of the country implies—we have much more at present 
for the same expenditure of energy than would be required 
if we grew more wheat and imported more coats. 


II.—Protection a» Injury to Ourselves 
By Thomas G. Shearman 


Having in a former article stated a very small part of 
the reasons why protectionism is directly opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity and civilization, I desire now to point 
out some of the evils which it inflicts upon the nations 
which attempt to gain by it. It is impossible, in this brief 
space, to do more than outline a few of these evils; their 
number and complexity would require a volume for any 
adequate statement. 

Protectionism in our time operates almost solely by 
means of taxation. Ships excepted, no protectionist 
ventures to prohibit absolutely the importation of foreign 
goods. The work of exclusion is done by making the 
taxing power of the government an engine of prohibition. 
In order to do this, it is necessary, before all things, to 
collect government revenue exclusively from indirect tax- 
ation. It is impossible to collect revenue in this manner 
without laying seven-eighths or more of the burden upon 
the poorer classes, since they consume nine-tenths of all 
that can be taxed, and indirect taxation means taxes upon 
consumption only. In no country does the class which 
consumes nine-tenths of the produce own one-fourth of 
the wealth. Indirect taxation, therefore—without which 
modern “protection” is impossible—exempts at least 
three-fourths of accumulated wealth from all taxes, and 
concentrates their weight upon the poor. To him that 
hath is given, and from him that hath not is taken away 
the little which he otherwise might have. It is this method 
of taxation, prevailing as it does all over the world, which 
strips the poor of their hard-earned little savings, and 
crushes them into the abject poverty witnessed in Europe 
and the desperate struggle to keep off the edge of such 
poverty which exists all over our own highly favored con- 
tinent, endowed as it has been with natural advantages 
sufficient to assure to every industrious man comfort and 
comparative luxury. 

“ Protection” not merely puts substantially the whole 
burden of the Nationa) Government upon the poor, but 
taxes them enormously in addition, for the direct private 
profit of those who are already rich. The wealthy Ameri- 
can who lives in Europe pays not one single cent of Federal 
taxes. But the injustice thus done by every tariff is aggra- 
vated by “ protection,” which imposes a tribute upon all 
American residents, the whole of which goes into the 
pockets of men who are rich enough to own mills, facto- 
ries, furnaces, mines, quarries, or other valuable sources 
of production. It is utterly impossible for any man who 
is dependent solely upon his personal labor to receive any 
direct benefit from a protective tariff. His only chance of 
benefit comes from an increase in the profits of some rich 
man, whom he hopes to persuade or compel to dribble a 
fragment of these profits in the shape of increased wages. 
The share of the workman in any tariff is just what he 
might obtain by supporting out of his own earnings an 
absolutely idle man, who should condescend to feed the 
toiler from the scraps of the table which he had furnished. 
If protective tariffs do not thus enrich the rich, they 
enrich nobody whatever; for there is no conceivable 
method by which they can add to the wages of the poor, 
except by thus filtering through the gains of the rich. 

The protective system is thus the most potent cause of 
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‘the tremendous concentration of wealth which is going on in 
‘this country, and which has been established in every country 
where indirect taxation is the rule. It holds out a delu- 
sive bait, which has thus far secured the votes of the poor 
for their own plunder and has made it possible for the 
rich to retain under a democracy advantages which they 
first gained when they held despotic power. 

Protection is, of course, simply restriction. The protected 
American thinks, of course, that he puts these restrictions 
upon foreigners; but in reality be puts them only upon 
himself and his fellow-Americans. No foreigner really 
wants to send any goods to America; he would much pre- 
fer to receive good things from America, without giving 
anything in return. Our tariffs put no obstacles in the 
way of his doing this: they simply hinder our own people 
from receiving payment for what we have already sent 
abroad. Foreigners send goods here because we will not 
and cannot afford to send anything to them without being 
paid for it. They do not send gold, because we do not 
want gold, having already more than we have any use for, 
and producing every year more than any other country in 
the world. They send us the things for which we are 
hungry ; and when they arrive, we make the poor folks, 
who buy three-fourths of them, pay a heavy tax to their 
own Government for the privilege of receiving them. 

These restrictions undoubtedly injure other nations a 
little, but only because they injure our own people a great 
deal. The one unquestionable fact that England and all 
the exporting manufacturing countries of Europe increased 
their exports more rapidly, after we increased our protect- 
ive taxes, than they ever did before, proves that we did 
not succeed in doing them much harm. The truth is that 
the only way, short of actual invasion, by which any nation 
can injure another is by injuring itself to such a degree as 
to deprive itself of the power to supply good things to 
other nations, to the extent of its usual habits. 

Protection, so far as it succeeds at all, makes our own 
people poor. It always kills or stunts some natural Ameri- 
canindustry. A newtariff shuts out some foreign product 
which Americans have found useful in their business. 
Not once in a hundred times is a new protectivé duty 
-aimed at an article which is not used as a material in 
American manufactures or agriculture, or some similar 
form of productive industry. The effect of every such 
new tax is, of course, to diminish the production of the 
finished article, for the sake of developing the production 
of the cruder materials out of which it is made. Of this, 
the increased tax upon tin plate is a familiar illustration. 
The doubling of this tax has greatly reduced the number 
of tin cans and tin roofs, because the incidental encour- 
agement to the domestic production of the tin plates them- 
selves has not sufficed to bring it to an amount nearly 
sufficient to supply the place of the excluded foreign article. 
The advocates of this particular imposition originally 
promised that the domestic productien would fully supply 
the place of the foreign within two years; but they now 
put off this desirable result for twenty years. During this 
period, be it longer or shorter, the American people must 
submit to the inconvenience of a shortage in cans and 
roofs, for no other purpose than ultimately dividing their 
energies between making metal plates and making cans, 
when all the time what they want is more cans, and not 
more plates—the plates being useless until transformed 
into cans. Meantime the can-making industry is partially 
killed off, diminishing the comfort and the wealth of our 
own people, without any compensation in the present or 
the future. 

I do not here enter into the long details by which it 
could be proved that no such compensation ever comes. 
{ simply desire to point out that in this, as in all other 
cases of selfish efforts to gain an advantage for one man 
or set of men at the expense of another, the divine law 
insures that the greedy shall be the greatest sufferers. 
Hosts of religious and generous men are protectionists, for 
whom, individually, I have the greatest respect. All these 
good men heartily agree that this is the divine law as to 
everything—except a protective tariff. As to that they 
honestly believe that God makes an exception, and pours 
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out his peculiar blessing on a policy of selfish greed and 
international hatred which, in every conceivable case out- 
side of an American tariff, he has marked with a curse. 
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An Autumn Drive in California 
By Estelle Thomson 


There is a long and narrow Californian valley shut in 
between the mountains and the sea, and having the 
Spanish name for a box, from which every year car-loads 
of grapes and raisins go out from the ranches along its 
foot-hills. Passing from its lower end upward, half-tropical 
scenes are disclosed ; and these give place at its further 
limit to natural parks made rich by timber and living 
water, and to diversified agriculture. Through this valley 
Geoffrey, Kate, the boys, and I took our autumn drive. 

The “ box,” as we entered it, was astir with the bustle 
of harvest, for raisin-making was at its height. Thousands 
of acres of bearing vineyard clothe its width and foot-hill 
slopes, backed by peaks with stony tops. A hamlet sits, 
half hidden, in the midst of grape-fields. Its houses are 
embowered in vines, magnolias, bananas, camphor, rubber, 
palm, and pepper shade. Around it fragrant orchards bend 
under loads of pomegranates, nuts, and prunes. The 
livelier green of oranges, lemons, and figs shows on 
shelves of land against the side-hills. Streets were freshly 
strewn with yellow straw, picturesque between high euca- 
lyptus borders; white tents of pickers clustered into 
camps ; everywhere grapes, but lately transferred to trays, 
lent a purple glow down long lanes through which the 
racks were placed, directly upon the earth, row against 
row, for curing. The heat was intense ; it almost blistered 
our feet to stand upon the ground; yet we felt no touch 
of perspiration. The air was dry, but satisfying to breathe. 
Milk, butter, eggs, even meat, hung in outside cupboards 
under shade, keeping perfectly sweet; and nearly always 
there was sufficient breeze to turn the windmill sails lazily. 
Once we saw figs drying on huge, flat rocks in the power- 
ful sun; and later we tasted them and found them deli- 
cious. 

Several thousand tons is the estimate for the raisin out- 
put from this single “‘ box” this year. Besides which many 
car-loads of fresh grapes have been shipped North and East. 

When the Franciscan friars entered California more 
than a century ago, they erected their pioneer mission Sut 
a few miles below the valley’s boundary, planting there 
their gardens and groves. Almost the first thought of the 
fathers seems to have been to secure water to keep their 
green things growing. So they sent up their Indians, 
through a pass between the hills, and taught them to con- 
struct a dam which should hold in reserve a portion of the 
floods that in winter rush down impetuously, letting out 
the water as they chose through an aqueduct paved with 
adobe tiles, to irrigate their plants and trees. The old 
wall is a curious structure, interesting chiefly because it is 
so enduring. Geoffrey says no workman of a later day has 
been able to ascertain the exact ingredients of the cement 
which holds the stones of this mason-work in place; it is 
only known that cactus-juice in some undetermined pro- 
portion is its most powerful constituent. Whatever the 
secret of its composition, the wall stands to-day solid as a 
rock, ten and twelve feet in height and many feet in thick- 
ness, and apparently imperishable. We rubbed our hands 
up and down its polished surface as far as we could reach, 
and not a fragment could we dislodge. Geoffrey even 
tried a borrowed pick and bar upon it, in order to secure a 
specimen for his cabinet, but without success. Near by 
a mound of several bushels of loose cement, evidently left 
over from the construction of the dam, tempted the boys, 
who chipped at its cone until they received a few pebbles 
as their reward. 

Our small folk had quick eyes for everything along the 
way. Once Ron, seeing bees flying over a plat of ground 
hardly larger than a dinner-plate, hastened off with Don to 
investigate, and they located a “ honey-hole.” Upon prob- 
ing it with their father’s stout stick, they found it to run 
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down into the earth indefinitely, apparently filled with 
the purest white honey. It was originally a coyote’s hole, 
Ron said. The coyote had doubtless abandoned it, when 
the bees, finding it vacant, had taken possession and used 
it as a storehouse. We removed the top layers and cut 
away the edges, to be rid of dust, and laid bare cards of 
full and transparent comb. But we could only carry with 
us what we wanted for our next luncheon. We told a 
neighboring ranchman, however, thinking we were doing a 
favor by revealing our discovery. He simply shrugged his 
shoulders, laughed, and answered: “‘ The mesa ground is 
honeycombed with holes the coyotes have dug, and half of 
them are bee-houses. I sometimes believe the bees and 
the coyotes are partners.” A little further on we meta 
four-horse team swinging down the dusty highway, the 
wagon-box piled with honey-cases. Some of the finest 
buckwheat and white sage bee-pastures in the world lie 
just out of sight up the canons that branch from this 
valley. 

A new acquaintance which I enjoyed much was a little 
chaparral cock, which scudded swiftly ahead of us in the 
hot road for a long distance. Courier del camino, Kate 
called him, giving him his pretty Spanish name. “ Run- 
ner of the road,” it means; but it loses its softness in our 
prosaic “ road-runner,” as he is commonly known. He has 
a tail much out of proportion to his body in length, a beau- 
tiful crest, and an aristocratic air; and he scorns the soci- 
ety of other birds, preferring to associate with barnyard 
fowls and human beings. He is totally unlike any East- 
ern species. 

Midway up the valley we came upon a scene more trop- 
ical than anything we had imagined, in open air, in Cali- 
fornia. A ranch house, which is a range of lovely rooms 
entirely on the ground, fronts a natural laguna that all 
the summer has floated a luxuriant growth of sacred 
lotus of the Nile. In months of blooming the flowers 
unfold in great numbers, borne erect on towering stalks— 
a regal sight. Tous they were beautiful still in autumn, 
with hundreds of gigantic leaves lying prone upon the 
water's bosom, or lifting their slightly ruffled edges, like 
bronze and emerald cups, in the breeze. But only a sol- 
itary flower remained. 

The main road upward from here is an old, well-trav- 
eled wagon-road to an Indian reservation where yet, 
Don has heard, Indians dwell who served at mission- 
building in the Jesuit padres’ day. This road winds 
through most romantic stretches. Every mile is full of 
beauty, following up the timber-bordered river-bed past 
thickets of elderberry grown to trees, under giant syca- 
mores whose boughs are clasped by wild-grape ropes and 
tendrils, round bends where California holly hangs out its 
brilliant berries, by cottonwoods with mistletoe depending 
airily from crowns of quaking foliage, through great sun- 
shiny clumps of chemisal among which scarlet mimulas 
shoot like tongues of flame. 

_In one of the wildest and most sparsely settled of these 
districts we met six children, mounted on two ponies, jog- 
ging merrily five miles to school. They were chirruping 
like little blackbirds. 

Further on we passed an eight-horse wagon-load of 
teamsters, climbing up from the lower grapevine settle- 
ments to their freighting labors in the hills. Each man 
had his hands filled with such clusters of white grapes as 
teamsters in the East seldom enjoy. 

Here we encountered a string of twelve mules coming 
pell-mell down a steep road; and when the driver, a boy- 
ish fellow sitting jauntily on a buckboard, stopped for a 
word with Geoffrey, he told him he had just made the trip 
easily and at a flying pace from top to bottom of the most 
hazardous grade, with only the body of a felled tree to 
hinder too rapid descent. 

It was he who related the story of the “ rattler” he had 
the day before taken from the coffee-sack at camp. It 
had “ snuggled in” over night, he said ; and how the boys 
laughed when they found it and he poked it out ! 

“ Laughed !” exclaimed Kate. “I should consider it 
hardly a laughing matter.” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” he answered, lightly. “It was 
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such a small one—on/y five rattles/ And you don’t think 


we wasted our coffee for that? Why, a little young 
rattler couldn’t hurt it.” 

We drove over a grassy plain of a thousand acres set 
closely with giant live-oaks—a great wild park of majestic 
natural trees, in which, Kate says, the surface in midwinter 
will be green as the freshest Kansas prairie in spring. 
Tuni fruit was ripe along every roadside, and trumpet- 
shaped daturas, white, delicately veined and shaded with 
faintest purple to their lips, swept the ground and ran 
into enormous masses. We measured a few blossoms 
sorted from a handful, and found each single flower more 
than twenty inches at the circuit of its rim. We halted 
beneath a}mesquite-tree and bore away an armful of pods 
that horses, mules, and Indians love. They are several 
inches long, in clusters, bright buff changing from green, 
and filled generously with beans which rattle as they 
mature. Bronze buttonballs depended from sycamores 
whose trunks stood like satin in the sun. Acorns hung 
from the live-oak trees—slender, long, and pointed, very 
different from acorns to which we were used. And, finally, 
strangest of nature’s freaks, at one point there appeared 
directly in our path a pair of forest twins—a live-oak and 
a sycamore locked in each other’s embrace, linked from 
birth ; one, yet singularly distinct in root and trunk and 
crown of foliage. 

From here roads led to higher reaches where mountain 
towns are hidden and alpine domes arise. The scenery 
grew grander. Wonderful gorges opened; and, afar off, 
the feeders of the great river have their source. Yellow 


‘ old stage-coaches come swinging down through tortuous 


passes, coated with dust, bearing “ mail” and “ settlers” 
from distant heights; and “ freighters ” with many horses 
crept along cafons cloven in the hills, carrying traffic from 
the coast to inland stores. 

A sharp, dark sentinel peak guards the valley at its 
higher end. It is visible for miles; and we are told that 
occasionally in winter it wears snow for forty-eight hours, 
perhaps, at a time, while all the level lands and the bases 
of the foot-hills are bright with flowers. 

Looking onward, we saw purple summits capped with 
the sunlight standing out clearly defined in this marvel- 
ously pure atmosphere ; and it seemed but a little way to 
rich interior farms, to orchards of upland fruit, to dairy 
ranches of vast extent. And beyond are the gold-fields ; 
and still beyond them the desert lies. 


San Diego, California. 


Among the Utopias 


In Two Parts—II. 
By C. H. Shinn 


A moment’s consideration will convince any reflective 
person that hundreds of other people besides young Nie- 
buhr, De Quincey, and the Coleridges must have dwelt for 
a time in the midst of such well-springs of pure imagina- 
tion; for in these boyish Utopias of weird Gombroom, 
philosophic Plattengland, and that new planet of Ejuxria, 
we can easily discover, although in strangely overwrought 
intensity, those qualities that in later life bring fame in 
many fields of literature, or pierce with loving and earnest 
gaze to the roots of social, industrial, and political difficul- 
ties. Balzac had the power of making his fictitious people 
seem to him real and palpable as flesh and bones. Dick- 
ens, Charlotte Bronté, and all the writers whose creations 
move us to strong feelings, have been controlled by the 


men and women of their own novels; they acknowledged 


that in certain crises they had no volition, they only re- 
corded the catastrophe. How could “ Villette” end hap- 
pily? How could Sidney Carton’s sacrifice be avoided? 
Could Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming act otherwise? Could 
Tito Melema be anything but a liar? Out of the Utopian 
realms where the masters of fiction wander, come life- 
inspired creations such as these; the dreams of a child’s 
play-hours become the epoch-marking book of his man- 
hood ; and Utopian histories, Utopian studies of social 
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science, Utopian philosophies, shape the world of men and 
women. 

I doubt not that there are many living and successful 
men and women writers, artists, members of the profes- 
sions, and, indeed, representatives of every class, who 
remember the peopling of ideal worlds in their childhood 
with fine and untrammeled dreams; the government, it 
may be, of empires that find no place in Johnson’s Atlas 
or Hellwald’s “ Die Erd und Ihre Volker ;” the keen joy of 
escape from the bonds of time and space. Here a child 
draws on his slate a map of the island he proposes to find 
“‘when he grows up ;” there a youth, who is some day to 
be a leading lawyer, organizes his ideal senate. These 
airy structures may be reared without destroying definite- 
ness of aim and strength of character, as Niebuhr’s career 
plainly shows; but that the kingdoms of Utopia contain 
realms of cloudland, the shadowed life of the Coleridges 
sufficiently illustrates. 

It is hardly necessary to analyze well-known examples 
of Utopian books. One would rather point out the extent 
to which literature, social science, and politics are indebted 
to that quality of the individual mind which broods in 
secret on the nature of things, or of people, first as they 
are and then as they might be, or ought to be, and, ignor- 
ing all the earlier steps of the process, gives the world 
only the sublimated results. From this point of view, one 
is surprised at the infinite number of suggestions from the 
realms of Utopia. First come the books, in so long an 
array that to list them all were futile. The Arthurian 
cycle—what but a fair Utopia was that? The Happy 
Vale of “ Rasselas;” the strange, gloomy, and terrible 
Vrilya of Bulwer’s ‘Coming Race ;” Peter Wilkin’s Flying 
Islanders, grotesque enough, and yet a quaint and beau- 
tiful effort to realize a certain ideal; or, to go to the 
master of all, Shakespeare’s Isle of Prospero—such 
are the harvests, and the gleanings of harvests, from the 
wide fields of Utopia. Take a map, search out Tibet, put 
your finger on Lhasa, gather up the few tales of travelers 
—and you see only a country wild and inhospitable, 
inhabited by superstitious, semi-civilized communities. 
Now take the periodicals of the Theosophists and the books 
of the occult sciences ; whether you believe or whether you 
reject, the dull desert of Tibet becomes instinct with life, 
a land of chelas and mahatmas, a misty, chaotic realm of 
wildly Oriental magnificence—a true Utopia, to whose 
creation thousands of hands have contributed. Take the 
literature of any one of the great discussions that have 
shaken the world, or are even now hammering away at the 
foundations of the present order—you shall find that its 
spirit is necessarily Utopian until it is proved successful. 
Cabet, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Henry George, Tolstoi, and 
hundreds of others, draw sustenance, though in vastly dif- 
ferent ways and degrees, from the mighty fountains whence 
More drew the inspiration of his Utopia. 

There are an infinite number of suggestions in poems, 
stories, and books, in grave histories, in comedies and 
tragedies, in the chance conversation one hears on the 
street, in books of science and lectures on art, in attempts 
to found new communities and new systems of govern- 
ment, new branches of the church militant. So eager, so 
anxious, so hungry for more love and happiness is the 
human race that at every turn some man or woman makes 
the old plea, brings up the old argument: “ This balm 
will add to human beauty ;” “ This elixir will strengthen 
life and bring back the wasted strength ;” “ Here is the 
leadership for which you have hungered and gone astray ;” 
“Come with me, and we will lay out a more wonderful 
city.” Such cries, in iteration and reiteration, fill the 
atmosphere of our planet forever; they have been throb- 
bing and echoing wherever men congregated, ever since 
the childhood of the race. Most of them are vain and 
foolish cries; they perish among the false Utopias. But 
some of them are Utopias of that higher, holier order to 
whose sad title of “ Nowhere” the qualifying phrase of 
hope, “at least not yet,” must be added. 

None of the Utopias are perfect; some of the customs 
of New Atlantis, or of the City of the Sun, or of that Sar- 
gasso Island where the servants were blessed automata, 
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would be a.weariness of the flesh. But others are so 
simple, so commendable, and on the whole so satisfactory 
to human nature that one wonders why it is that they exist 
only in the pages of the Utopias. There is that pretty 
story of Hale’s about the Sandemanian minister who 
secured a pauper who was his counterpart in appearance, 
and taught him to go to all the dry and laborious Board 
meetings. Why do not more of the overworked people 
try it? True, the double in the end undid the minister, as 
we all know, but was not the game worth the candle? 
There is that interesting suggestion of Tolstoi’s that every 
mother’s son shall make his own shoes. There is that 
charming Palace of Delight in Besant’s story, which has so 
taken men’s minds by storm that similar palaces are being 
built in great cities for the lightening of the daily burdens 
of our sisters and brothers. How much of happiness, how 
many wise suggestions, we owe to the wonder-smiths whose 
gold is the beaten gold of rich Utopia ! 

The Utopias of the past and of the present, taken in 
one great group, form, as I have endeavored to suggest, 
the largest part of the literature of the race. They begin 
in the childhood of humanity as in the childhood of the 
individual; in legends and folk-lore ; in traditions of hap- 
pier ways and of wiser laws; in Ages of Gold, and in 
hopes of the waking of Charlemagne, the coming of 
Arthur, the resurrection of Balder the Beautiful, the return 
of Siddartha. The sacred fires of Zufi and Moqui keep 
alive their faith in the unforgetting Montezuma, who ruled 
their fathers and will return to establish another kingdom. 
Every wave of race migration that has changed the history 
of the world, whether originating in religious fervor, in 
desire for war, or in hunger and thirst, was guided and 
driven forward more by the songs and stories of poets 
and prophets, and by the hope of wider fields, of fairer 
cities, of enlarged dominions and happier lives therein, 
than by all other motives put together. Sometimes the 
Utopias fail of their promise, or even turn to a curse; 
sometimes they brighten and glow, and lead. the whole 
human race on to some high and new achievement. Such 
a Utopia gleamed before Columbus, and broadened at 
last to fulfillment in the continent where the problems of 
government from the people, by the people, and for the 
people are perhaps destined to be worked out, though at 
infinite cost, to their more perfect answers. There are 
other Utopias, too, all over the earth. They are in colo- 
nies, in co-operative associations, in groups of men and 
women bound together in unity for purposes that look to 
the righting of some ancient wrong, the restoration of lost 
but unforgotten liberties, the development of higher forms 
of society, or the expression of dreams of universal brother- 
hood, handed down through the centuries all the way from 
Jubal and Homer. 


Word-Making 
By D. E. Hervey 


Children have a game which is called verbarium, Each 
player in the game has a number of letters given to him, 
and the player who makes the most words in a given time 
wins the game. The words must be such as can be found 
in the recognized dictionaries of the English language. 

Word-making is, however, not confined to children. 
Every new edition of the dictionaries contains many words 
not found in previous editions, and every popular author 
finds it necessary to coin a new word occasionally, Some 
times these new words are so appropriate that they # 
once come into common use. 

All living languages change constantly. The Englis 
poet Chaucer cannot be read by Englishmen now unless 
translated into modern dialect. How many people cal 


read even Shakespeare in the original editions without 
stopping often to consider the meanings of the mady 
strange words they meet ?—although, on account of the wor 
derful popularity of his works, and of the English versio? 
of the Bible produced about the same time, the language 
has changed less in the three hundred years since than” 
the two centuries previous. Nevertheless, many words 
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_ have become so changed in spelling as to be almost unrecog- 


nizable, while some have changed their meaning almost 
directly opposite. Take, for instance, the word “ prevent,” 
used in both the Bible and the English Prayer- Book, mean- 
ing to “go before,” which is etymologically correct, com- 
ing from the Latin fre, before, and venire, to go. Now 
this word means to hinder or obstruct. Again, “let” is 
used in the Bible as meaning kept back, or prevented. 
Now it means allowed, permitted. What meaning would 
be conveyed to one who knew only the modern definitions 
of these words by the expressions in the Prayer-Book, 
“That thy grace may always prevent and follow us,” or, 
“ Prevent us, O Lord, with thy most gracious favor”? or 
these from the Bible: “ For thou preventest him with the 
blessings of goodness” (Psalm xxi., 3); “ Let thy tender 
mercies speedily prevent us” (Psalm Ixxix., 8); “ The evil 
shall not overtake or prevent us” (Amos ix., 10); “ And, 
when he was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, 
saying ” (Matt. xvii., 25); or this, “ Oftentimes I purposed 
to come unto you, but was let hitherto” (Rom. i., 13) ; or 
this from the Prayer-Book, “ Sore let and hindered.” All 
these expressions were perfectly intelligible when they 
were written, but now convey either an opposite meaning 
to the one intended, or else no meaning at all. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that many words 
which were in current use in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but have now either died out entirely 
or changed their meanings, have remained in popular use 
in the New England States. Many of these words, which 
have been considered by Englishmen to be Americanisms, 
have been found to be survivals of Elizabethan English, and 
some are even now readopted into current English speech. 

The English language is at once the most copious and 
most cosmopolitan of all languages. It is the vernacular 
to-day of over one hundred millions of people, and is 
unquestionably destined to be the most widely spoken in 
the future. Wherever an Englishman goes he carries bis 
language with him, and English colonies encircle the 
earth, and from these points the influence of the language 
is continually radiating, and the language itself is constantly 
picking up new words. These first appear in colloquial 
speech, then get into the newspapers and official reports, 
and finally are recognized as legitimate by being incorpo- 
rated in the dictionaries. 

With a basis of Anglo-Saxon, itself a combination of pre- 
existing elements, the English has drawn its supply of 
words from Danish, Norman-French, Dutch, Old German, 
and indeed every Continental European language; very 
largely from Latin, considerably from Greek, and even 
from Hebrew and Sanscrit. In its all-embracing univer- 
sality the English will take a word from another language 
and transfer it literally, not taking the trouble to translate 
it as the Germans do. When a German wants a new word 
he makes it up out of the elements already existing in his 
language; not so the Englishman—he simply takes over 
into his language a word already existing elsewhere, if he 
can find one. Thus, for instance, we had no word for a 
place where one could buy a meal, or for the list of things 
to eat and drink which could be purchased in such a place. 
The French had words for both, and we simply took them, 
so that restaurant and menu have become familiar English 
words. The Germans had no words for these, but they 
made words, and sfeise-ha/le (eating-hall) and sfeise-karte 
(eating-card) are compounded of already existing German 
words. When Father Schleyer made up his vocabulary 
for his proposed universal language, Volapiik, he selected 
such roots as were common to the greatest number of 
spoken languages, and sixty per cent. of the roots in Vola- 
puk are found in English. 

The science investigators and professors have given us 
many words which have come into familiar use. Such well- 
known words as astronomy, astrology, biology, geology, 
geography, chirography, chronograph, phonograph, tele- 
graph, graphophone, microphone, telephone, horoscope, 
microscope, telescope, barometer, chronometer, hydrom- 
eter, thermometer, telegram, phonogram, cryptogram, ana- 
gram, are all pure Greek. 

We are not above legitimatizing slang words even, when 
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they are short and expressive. “To boycott” is a verb 
drawn from recent events in Ireland, and “ quiz,” “ queer,” 
and “dude ” are samples of slang words which have come 
into recognized use. Slang words of other languages also 
find a welcome, as witness the speedy adoption of chic 
from the French. 

This constant word-making and word-adoption never 
ceases, and never will cease as long as the English is a 
living, spoken language. Frequently an author uncon- 
sciously coins a new and valuable word. The writer 
recently met with the word “ facture” in the writings of 
the late Dr. John Hullah. He had never seen it elsewhere, 
and was at once struck with its significance. In olden 
times, when there were few machines and almost every- 
thing was made by hand, the word manufacture was appro- 
priate and descriptive. 

The present writer once used the word “ congregation- 
ality” as applied to a hymn tune of a quality to be quickly 
caught and sung by a congregation. He thinks the word 
a good one, though it has not been adopted, to his knowl- 
edge. Why should not a place where things are made be 
called a “‘makery”? Analogies are found in bakery, bind- 
ery, and even printery. 

Foreigners complain that the English is already the most 
difficult language for them to learn, and this continual in- 
flux of new words must make it still more difficult; but, 
notwithstanding this acknowledged difficulty, the language 
is daily spoken by more and more of the human race and 
acquiring a larger influence. In the late Samoan Com- 
mission held in Berlin the diplomatic conversations were 


* for the first time in history held in English. Why should 


it not have been so? English was the mother tongue of 
two-thirds of the Commissioners. 

One result of this incessant word-making is that new 
dictionaries and new editions of old dictionaries are con- 
stantly necessary. In this country the standard works 
have long been Webster’s and Worcester’s, but now refer- 
ence must also be had to Stormonth’s, published in this 
country by the Harpers; the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” 
published by Cassell & Co.; the new “ Philological Dic- 
tionary,” issued by Oxford University; and the new dic- 
tionary now issued by the Century Company. Until the 
time comes when all English-speaking countries shall 
unite in creating one central authority which shall do for 
English what the French Academy has done for French— 
that is, formulate an authoritative standard—there will 
always be a certain degree of lawlessness in the language, 
and an educated writer cannot be reproached for spelling 
or using any word in any manner that pleases him. One 
result of the establishment of such an authority would be 
to do away with the idiosyncrasies of the so-called spelling 


reformers. 


Crossing the Bar 


By Alfred Tennyson 


[This poem, first given to the world in Lord Tennyson’s latest volume of 
verse, has a special meaning and beauty in view of his death.] 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
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The Spectator 


It was on one of our recent late September days, when the 
summer seemed to have come back for a departing look, that 
the Spectator started out toward the woods, his path lying along 
an upland road that skirted the western boundary of a lake. 
The sky was flecked with masses of compact, fleecy clouds, 
between which it showed like a sheet of burnished azure, its 
tints reflected in every rod of stream and mill-pond, and mir- 
rored with a freer hand upon the surface of thelake. Here and 
there a vireo was warbling in the tree-tops, and from some 
maples below the mill came occasionally the half-screaming, 
half-mewing colloquy of a family of hawks. The village was 
not left behind before an evidence of Nature’s bounty met the 
eye in the form of a giant mushroom that had struggled up 
between the stones upon the wayside, and spread its edible 


canopy, that measured six inches in diameter from rim to rim, © 


against the buttress of the sidewalk. The Spectator had the 
temerity to pluck it, and to place it bottom upwards upon the 
threshold of a workshop whose owner had not yet unlocked his 
doors. 


Passing beyond the limits of the village, the Spectator climbed 
the wall that separated the roadway from a grove of maples, his 
eye being caught as he alighted by the thickness of the carpet 
that stretched between the roadside and the grove. In spite of 
the lateness of the season, much of this undergrowth was as 
fresh as if it had been still mid-June, though here and there a 
plant had gone to seed, and the leaves of one or two showed 
brown against the general green. Having the curiosity to make 
an inventory of less than a square rod of this portion of nature’s 
nursery, it was found that a total of some fifty-one distinct 
specimens of the botanist could be counted up, ranging from 
scions of the maple and the wild apple-tree to the field straw- 
berry and certain of the mosses; and this by a no means 
minute or exhaustive search. It is characteristic of nature’s 
versatility that a few rods higher up the hill an equal list might 
have been secured, with less than half its specimens being 
replications of those upon the lower ground. On the hills one 
passes almost instantaneously from one botanical level to another, 
the peculiar denizens of the swamp and of the dry moraine 
being included in a single field. 


Moved apparently by the unusual warmth, the outskirts of the 
wood are alive with insects, every spike of goldenrod being 
made the hunting-ground of the arachnida, and innumerable 
aphides and coleoptera coursing about the gray-white cymes of 
the yarrow or burrowing in the grasses at its roots. It is a 
peculiarity of the insect world that its members generally assim- 
ilate in color to the hues of their environment, and change 
their tints with the processes of the year. Caterpillars that are 
a pale, translucent green at first, become darker as the year 
advances, putting on buntings of purple by and by, to change 
eventually to brown or gray. Like the trout, which suit their 
hues, chameleon-like, to the surroundings amid which they make 
their swim, the arachnida are brown or white or golden accord- 
ing as their haunts are sunny or in the shade, and according as 
they have their homes among white or golden flowers. One 
spider there was to-day with a body shading from a burnished 
umber on the median line through golden brown to white upon 
the legs and lower abdomen, his back a constellation of white 
spots amid a galaxy of lesser satellites in which one found anal- 
ogies alternately to Ursa Major and the Southern Cross. Had 
it been possible, one would have liked to keep him for examina- 
tion beneath the microscope; but, in the absence of an insect- 
box or other available receptacle, he was allowed to hide himself 
at his leisure in the meshes of the thick wood-grass. 


Pushing deeper into the woodland, the insects are found to be 
leas in evidence, and only the flitting of an occasional moth and 
the “chipchip” of some warblers in the beech-tops betray 
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where fauna are still at work. It was here that, upon a former 
occasion, the Spectator put a period to the activities of a sharp- 
shinned hawk as he glided through the shadowy vault, intent 
upon the captive of a chickadee. His motion was stealthiness 
and noiselessness itself, and apparently only slower than that of 
the flying shot which caught him beneath the wing. One does not 
soon forget the look of mingled dignity and surprise and anger 
with which a wounded falcon greets his approaching captor as 
he sits powerless upon the ground; and it was only the thought 
of the scores of warblers which had found premature entomb- 
ment in his maw that exempted the Spectator from those qualms 
of conscience that with him accompany the taking of feathered 
life. Perhaps it would be well if every outdoor observer should 
paste upon his gunstock, just below the breech, where it would 
most often strike the eye, those words of the great magician : 
It is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 


Almost on the very spot where the hawk had fallen, the 
Spectator comes to-day upon some stems of the Indian-pipe 
that have pushed themselves up through the leafy mold from 
a branch that is rotting out of sight. Their perfect whiteness 
is in striking contrast to the browns and greens about them; 
but there is something uncanny and insubstantial in their ap- 
pearance, as if they were the ghosts of some more fibrous vege- 
tation, and to be seen rightly should be visited by moonlight. 
One has, however, a clearer comprehension of the analogies 
which underlie the works of nature when-one remembers that 
the Indian-pipe is classified by botanists among the ericacee, 
being connected by ties of structure and configuration with the 
whortleberry and the heath. 


Crossing the stream by the mill-dam, the Spectator wanders 
between roadsides thick with starworts and the solidago—some 
five or six Species of each being met with in scarcely more rods 
of road. The goldenrods range from the tall and plume-like late- 
flowering gigantea to the thick-leaved stunted memoralis and 
stray clumps of perpendicular /enuifolia growing in the sandy 
stretches of the ditch. Across the mill-pond the bank is a maze 
of brilliance, most conspicuous among its colorings being a crim- 
son mass of the Virginia creeper growing upon the stump of a 
gigantic basswood, and backed by its huge green leaves. This 
is supplemented lower down by a slender line of similar color 
where the creeper hangs its vines upon the fence, and by bram- 
bles and saplings of the wild cherry which show from purple to 
a somber red. Here and there a dash of vermilion is added by 
the fingers of the sumac, and a mild and softer crimson in incon- 
spicuous spirals by the tendrils of the woodbine. Ferns of every 
shade, from the vivid greens of June to a ripe autumnal yellow, 
add their softening quota to the many-tinted carpet, and 
cymes of goldenrod, and panicles of asters, and here and there a 
cluster of the white-flowered everlastings. These last stand out 
a little spectrally upon a stony and stunted background ; and 
one understands in looking at them why—with their quick ap- 
preciation of the poetry of things—the children call them moon- 
light. 


Above this many-tinted bank the apples of an orchard show 
ail their various tones of red and green and yellow; and from 
the nearest tree, whose fruit lies thick upon the grass, come— 
one can almost fancy—the murmurs of late-gathering bees. 
Still higher up the slope stand ripening shocks of maize amid a 
sea of pumpkins, and separated from these only by a low and 
straggling wall are the umber-colored rounded stooks of buck- 
wheat on a background of reddish brown. By a turn of his 
hand the miller sets the roll and rumble of his mill to going, and 
one can almost hear the crushing of the apples and smell the 
odor of their thick sweet juice. There is a hawk circling above 
the swampy pasture, and a bass in the mill-pond rises lazily at 
something upon its surface, throwing the water into a series of 
undulating concentric circles, as the Spectator turns away. 
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The Home 


Our Personal Relations 


Sometimes the history of a life is forced upon us in such 
a way that for a time we feel that we live in an age that is 
brutal. Weare so absorbed in the special work we have on 
hand that the people about us may fail morally and physi- 
cally, even those of our family, and it is only the calamity 
that rouses us to their need. We leave no room for personal 
demands on our time and attention ; we—it may be uncon- 
sciously—hold ourselves too frequently in such an attitude 
that those who have a right to make demands on us for 
sympathy, for protection, for assistance, for moral support, 
have not the courage to scale the wall behind which we 
live. 

Is it living as men and women should live, if one human 
being who needs what we have to give dare not come to us 
asking for what is his asaright? We are not our own. 
All that we have belongs to the world of need. 

We offend so often against the law both of God and 
man that our debt against society is constantly increas- 
ing in spite of our best efforts: Our failures mean dis- 
organization of society ; they stand as just so much to block 
the way to the development of man morally. All that 
we can do for the one weaker than ourselves is but pay- 
ing the debt we owe to man and God. No man lives so 
perfectly that he does not accumulate this debt ; and to let 
any profession, any interest, any project, so enslave us as 
to shut out the people who have a right to demand our 
interest makes our life a failure; in just so far as we live 
this life we come short of realizing God’s ideal for man. 
Christ’s example was to bring men into relation with God 
through fellowship, companionship, through self-forgetful- 
ness. We live truly only when we are alive to the world 
about us, and express that life in quickness to see men’s 
need and in readiness to give what we have to meet it— 
not merely in money, but in time, strength, faith, interest. 
This is living, and this only. 


* 


Education in the Treatment 


of Nervous Girls 
In Two Parts—II. 
By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


As early as the Mother Goose period of literature, 
children listen with eagerness to the exploits of heroes and 
the adventures of men and women in the “ ages known as 
the long agos.” The only history that can have practical 
bearing on conduct and affairs is what Herbert Spencer 
calls Descriptive Sociology, always interesting and instruct- 
ive to every youthful spirit that it attracts, by its pictures 
of life and action. It gives an account of governments, 
their structure, and the principles, methods, prejudices, 
corruptions, etc., which they have exhibited. Customs, 
ceremonies, religious beliefs, the influence of class over 
class, a view of the industrial system, the progress of arts, 
the intellectual and moral status of the people as indicated 
by laws, habits, proverbs, and deeds, are to be contem- 
plated as mutually dependent parts of one great whole. 

The stories of Greece and Rome, of England and the 
United States, contain the descriptive sociology of most 
value to Americans. The study of history thus presented 
tends to break down prejudices, does away with intoler- 
ance, leaves the mind open to conviction, teaches it to 
suspend judgment, and interprets present events by the 
world's past experience. 

Social economics comes next to history in importance, 
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as it embraces practical politics and the science of govern- 
ment. The social condition is of special interest to 
women, for it is by assisting to develop the social condi- 
tion of the people that a woman can bring her influence to 
bear upon the State. Somewhere between history, gen- 
eral literature, and social economics, in point of value, 
comes the study of objective science. Perhaps the most 
available and practical branch that a girl can take up is 
botany, studied in the right way, by making the acquaint- 
ance of plants out-of-doors, instead of looking at pictures 
of their skeletons in books. Botany is always interesting 
to young people, for it appeals to their natural curiosity, to 
their lively desire of knowing about things. It calls out 
and directs powers of observation, and sharpens pleasantly 
the faculty of discrimination. To observe and distinguish 
things correctly is in itself the greater part of education. 
And natural objects, everywhere present, afford the best 
possible conditions for this particular kind of practice. 

As nothing in nature requires so much oxygen as a 
nerve, the necessity of outdoor sport and exercise is at 
once apparent. The bicycle has distinct value; also row- 
ing, swimming, riding, tennis, old-fashioned croquet, and 
sometimes cricket. Dancing and bowling develop strength 
and grace ; and fencing and boxing are good for boys and 
girls alike. Housework constitutes an admirable series of 
home gymnastics. The education of the skin deserves 
special attention. A potent factor in rousing or develop- 
ing cutaneous activity is the bath, which is a mechanical 
tonic as well as a means of exercise and physical culture. 
The most available morning bath that washes out nervous- 
ness is the shower, alternately hot and cold, the bather 
standing in warm water in the bath-tub. If this cannot be 
borne, the feet may be placed in warm water and the whole 
body sponged thoroughly with cold water. Vigorous rub- 
bing with coarse towels should follow. This tonic applica- 
tion of water is not intended to supersede the weekly or 
semi-weekly warm bath, but is added to it as a prophylactic 
and energizing agent. The cultivation of athletics offers a 
new field of promising chances. [If all girls were examined 
physically, enlightened as to their deficiencies, and taught 
how to overcome them by wisely directed gymnastjc exer- 
cise, purer blood, better muscles, sounder heads, and 
stouter frames would be the result. 

In childhood should begin instruction in the art of dress- 
ing well, according to the strictest conventionality. Theo- 
retic dressing is always dangerous, especially for the weak 
of nerve. Whatever makes them appear different from 
others, whether fantastic or picturesque, must be gently-. 
but firmly set aside. Anything approaching a “ costume ” 
is to be deprecated for nervous young women, as it attracts 
attention and deepens self-consciousness, the very thing to 
be avoided. To be like all the rest of the conventional 
world in mind, body, and estate is the best ideal for ner- 
vous girls, who, in their secret souls, sometimes harbor pet 
vagaries in regard to social duties, of which correct dress-- 
ing is one. 

The best thing that can happen to a nervous girl is to 
be liked. Too often placed outside the combat on account 
of physical insufficiency, it is a fortune to her more than 
to another to have warm friends whose sympathy and 
interest are never failing. The first duty, therefore, of the 
guardians of any such child is to instill into its mind the 
spirit of self-denial, that has for its outcome graces of 
speech and movement, silence and self-command, pure 
tones and distinct utterances, together with tact and good 
spirits. To please and be pleased, if early taught, remains 
a fixed habit. The effort necessary to be cheerful and 
self-contained, in spite of bodily weakness, prevents too 
much introspection and men indolence, and rouses 
activities that might otherwise remain dormant. 

Ruskin’s three essentials of education are these: To know 
the world where we are, whither we are going, and what 
we had better do about it. What we are going to do 
about it depends upon the physique, for mind and body 
are so intimately connected as to be practically insepara- 
ble during life. Whither the nervous girl is going depends 
upon education, for judicious training limits, even oon it 
fails to prevent, the further development of morbid ele 
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ments. Shorter school hours, more time in the open air, 
more housework and accomplishments requiring bodily 
activity, perfect manners and attention to neatness and 
conventionality in dress, the study of objects close at 
hand, familiarity with the recorded thought of mankind, 
and knowledge of the principles that underlie the social 
condition, the government, and practical politics, together 
with strict regard to bodily health and sufficient rest, are 
some of the elements necessary to the happiness and effi- 
ciency of the nervously weak. Their shrunken individual- 
ity must be expanded by means directed at once toward 
the repression of egotistic instincts, toward the enrich- 
ment and orderly arrangement of ideas, and, through multi- 
plication of acts and external relations, toward the ener- 
gizing of the insufficient or diseased will. In this way is 
it possible to gain poise and self-reliance, to be agreeable 
to others, and to attain value and usefulness as a citizen. 


The Current News Club 


By Mrs. C. C, Chickering 


We have a delightful club in our neighborhood, quite 
different from any of which I have yet heard. It came 
into being in this way: I had a growing sense of being 
left behind in the march of events. When my husband 
and I were out in company, he turned to other gentlemen 
and talked on the increase of speed in the Atlantic steam- 
ers, or some equally thoughtful topic, but the ladies con- 
versed about children or servants. For years I have been 
conscious of this state of affairs, deplored it, but could see 
no help for it. Some time in October, 1890, it occurred to 
me that some of my lady friends would be willing to meet 
with me for an hour each week, each bringing one note- 
worthy item from the daily papers. The first meeting was 
attended by eight ladies, and was a success, and the 
success increases as the club ages. We call it the “Current 
News Club,” and it meets at my house every Monday at 
four, dispersing at pleasure, usually at half-past five. We 


consider literature or past history or science only when. 


they will help us in studying passing events. One of the 
younger ladies in the club gave us a delightful half-hour’s 
talk upon James R. Lowell, two weeks after his death. She 
gleaned it from some addresses she had heard upon him. 
Our one aim is to keep in touch with the history that is 
making ; reading about it is not enough, but to talk about 
it, to know it well enough to answer questions upon it— 
that makes it truly ours. 

The rules of the club are few, perbaps they may be called 
only one, but that is stringent : no item is read ; everything 
is given from memory. I can recall only two exceptions 
to this: one, Blaine’s letter on the New Orleans riot, and 
the other was a brief résumé of the Farmers’ Alliance party 
platform in Kansas. 

It is pleasant to notice the increase in ease of expression 
shown by the members. At first we were shy, and made 
our items as brief as possible. Last winter one lady kept 
the subject of Chili and gave items only on that; another 
took the New Orleans riot, another the Nicaragua Canal, 
etc. ; but now, as we are better accustomed to serious news- 
paper reading, no topics whatever are assigned. 

We all find that we have much to learn in our new 
researches, but we mean to let no question pass without at 
least an effort to find out its answer. At first I was 
obliged to keep a paper and pencil at hand to jot down the 
questions that would arise and could not be answered, and 
these were assigned to different members at the end of the 
afternoon ; but we must really have learned more, for now 
that is not necessary. 

I have invited over fifty ladies, but have always urged 
each one to come or not as suited her pleasure or conven- 
ience. The result is that there is an average attendance 
of ten interested people. Each one brings one good topic 
or three or four small ones, and they are discussed in a 
truly elevating spirit. At the end of one of these after- 
noons I breathe a little sigh of delight—I feel as if I 
had been in another world fora time. It gives one a new 
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spirit in which to face the ever-recurring, monotonous 
problems of “‘ What shall we eat, what shall we wear, and 
how shall we best train the children?”’ When the coming 
generation asks us mothers questions as to the history 
made since October, 1890, we will have something to say 
in reply, and not be obliged to refer it entirely to ‘‘ papa.”’ 

Of course we find some subjects very troublesome. We 
have made heroic efforts to become familiar with the 
McKinley Bill and the seal fishery troubles, but shall 
we ever understand the silver question ! 

For material we draw not only from the daily papers, 
but also from The Christian Union and the magazines, 
particularly the “ Review of Reviews.” 

The ladies give their items in turn, bring fancy-work if 
they like, come late if they cannot come early (the front 
door is unlatched, so that they can come in without ringing), 
and leave at any time that suits their convenience; but 
they are, as a matter of fact, punctual, and seldom leave 
before the meeting is closed. After sixty-six meetings, I 
think we would all agree in pronouncing it a good scheme 
for women too much occupied for extended reading or 
study. With the necessity for an item laid upon us, there 
is an incentive to thoughtful reading, no matter how limited 
our opportunities may be. 

In connection with the club, I have had an occasional 
evening when gentlemen were also invited. At one the 
husband of one of the members gave us a fine paper on 
“The Kaweah Colony.” At another a gentleman emi- 
nently fitted for the task gave us a most instructive talk 
on “ Hydraulic Mining.” Of course these evenings are 
wholly independent of the weekly meetings, but are also 
helpful and delightful. 


An Opportunity for Practice 


Never was the opportunity or the necessity for the appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule to daily life, especially the 
domestic end of it, so necessary as at present, when the 
apartment-house or flat has become not only a prominent 
feature of all our large cities, but of our large towns. The 
comfort and well-being of all who live under one roof, 
though they be strangers to each other, depend on the care 
and nicety with which the details of housekeeping are 
attended to by each. Carelessness and neglect jeopardize 
not only the health but the happiness of each household. 
The so-called apartment-houses are supposed to represent 
a higher grade socially than those of the tenements or 
flats, but yet higher social position does not eliminate any 
of the problems of the kitchen. There stands a monu- 
ment of neighborly carelessness on one of our New York 
streets—an expensive apartment-house which has become 
uninhabitable because it has been taken possession of by 
the water-bug and the still more disagreeable bedbug. It 
is certainly unmoral, if not immoral, to neglect these pests 
of every housekeeper when there is the slightest evidence 
that they are present. It is utterly useless for the careful 
housekeeper to fight them unless she has the co-operation 
of her neighbor above and below. They cannot be 
removed, in fact one cannot keep entirely free from them 
even by constant watchfulness, if she has to take the over- 
plus of her careless neighbor’s apartments. Powdered 
borax and white sugar spread about liberally at night will 
rid any kitchen of croton-bugs. To give orders to have 
this done is not enough. The housekeeper must sacrifice 
a certain amount of time and strength to it herself. For 
the other disagreeable pests corrosive sublimate, liberally 
applied, is efficacious. This cannot be applied to varnished 
surfaces, and where they appear in woodwork no one has a 
right to use corrosive sublimate unless he expects to repair 
damages. Persian powder, used freely and, constantly, 
will finally overcome them unless they are behind the paper 
on the walls. 

In these days in our best apartment-houses the walls are 
painted in the bedrooms. No careful housekeeper will 
tolerate for a moment paper on the walls of servants’ rooms. 
The constant change of servants, which means also a 
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change of wardrobes, makes this room a center of trouble. 
It does not seem right that the mistress should use her 
strength and time on this room, but it is an absolute neces- 
sity if she would accomplish her purpose. In apartment- 
houses the servants’ rooms are usually dark, warm, and 
small—the three conditions that minister most to the life 
of these pests—and it is for this reason that every woman 
keeping house in a flat or apartment-house should see to it 
that the beginnings of the evil are thoroughly watched. It 
is a mistake not to keep up investigation and examination 
during the winter months. The chances are very favorable 
of escaping their annoyance during the entire year if one 
can prevent their appearance during cold weather. It 
requires much less outlay and a great saving in mortifica- 
tion and annoyance to be always on the alert. Constant 
watchfulness is the price of freedom. 


The. Housewife’s Friend 


Every housekeeper, whether she uses the Aladdin Oven 
or not, should own the book, “‘ The Science of Nutrition,” 
by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D., which contains, in addi- 


tion to most helpful articles on the nutrition of food, full ° 
directions for the use of the Aladdin Cooker, and a number 


of receipts prepared with a view to meeting the requirements 
of that particular method of cooking. All who have tried 
to use the Aladdin Cooker have met with the difficulty that 
the time for cooking certain foods could be found out only 
by experiment by each individual housewife. This cook- 
book now gives all the needed information. 

As is well understood, the purpose of the Aladdin Oven 
is economy—economy of nutrition and economy of labor. 
The purpose is to supply the greatest amount of nutriment 
with the least expenditure of money. In the present dis- 
organized state of domestic service, anything that promises 
relief to the housewife should be welcomed; and the 
Aladdin Cooker, which makes it possible for a housewife 
to begin cooking her dinner in the morning and leave it 
with the knowledge that when it is time to serve it it will 
be cooked properly and not burned, gives her her day to 
use for other employments or recreations. The menu pos- 
sible with the use of the Aladdin Cooker is being con- 
stantly enlarged. Doubtless the time will come when 
every intelligent housewife will own an Aladdin Cooker; it 
will be as necessary a part of her kitchen outfit as a 
wringer. Then the sudden disappearance of the cook, or 
her entire absence for several days, will not force a house- 
wife to stand in the heat of summer over a hot range, nor 
will it mean that she must be in the kitchen at the hour of 
the day when she is liable to have calls, or feels compelled 
to make them. It would bea difficult matter to train cooks 
to use the Aladdin Oven. Some housewives have been 
very successful in this, and there are homes in which the 
range is used only on washing and ironing days, and the 
fire at all other times is kept up just enough to heat the 
boiler of water. To accomplish this takes an intelligent 
servant and a patient mistress. 


Picked Up 


A corset-cover that is very comfortable is made of lawn 
or nainsook, modeled on the Figaro jacket. It is easily 
made, and edged with narrow lace is very attractive. 


The perfect water-proof or rainy-day dress for women 
has never yet been invented or designed. The much- 
talked-of Boston dress has not revolutionized the dress of 
women, who are still struggling with the question, “ How 
can I protect my skirts from mud and dampness?” 
A Brooklyn woman has recently patented a garment 
which she calls the duck’s-back waterproof. This gar- 
ment envelops or incloses the other garments completely ; 
it incloses them in a bag—nothing else expresses it— 
and yet when on it looks like a well-fitting waterproof. 
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The patents have been granted and the garments are 
being manufactured, as is also a modification of the lower 
part of the waterproof for the use of little girls at the sea- 
side. 


A recent paragraph in a daily paper made a suggestion 
for the use of the questionable bone dishes as useful uten- 
sils of decoration. A hostess filled the bone dishes with 
lady-slippers of different colors, and placed one at each 
plate, the dish itself being hidden bythe flowers. Pansies, 
violets, and many other flowers rather difficult to arrange 
would lend themselves to this arrangement. One of the 
advantages gained would be the possibility of keeping 
the floral decorations fresh until the close of the dinner, 
by having damp moss or sand in the dishes. 


The newspapers lately brought us word of a piece of 
criminal carelessness or selfishness which has produced an 
epidemic of scarlet fever in a New Jersey town. A young 
man died of scarlet fever in New York. His family had 
services in the church, where the casket was opened. Within 
a week there were nine cases in the town, six of them 
fatal. The third week scarlet fever broke out in a young 
ladies’ seminary, and there have been several deaths there. 
People should recognize the criminality of endangering 
the health of a community in order to gratify their per- 
sonal feeling that there should be a public funeral service 
when death invades their households. When such things 
are done in the tenement-houses, we say it is due to the 
ignorance of the inmates. In this case the father of the 
young man had held.an official position in the town for 
years, and was himself a college graduate. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


Financial Report 


In memory two friends, Koloa, Kanai, Hawaiian Islands..... 2 00 
BE. J. Gog 2 00 
A. Ra, cece 7 00 
Constant Reader, Providence, R. I........2.sceecccecceeccceees 25 00 
C. MacG., Mima. 3 00 

$1,996 10 


The Grain Above the Door 
By Clara G. Dolliver 


From stubble-fields and woodland wide 
He homeward trudged along, 

Glancing oft with a look of pride 

At the well-filled game-bag by his side, 
And the gun on his shoulder hung. 


He whistled an air—a joyous song, 
As a song should ever be ; 

With head erect and muscles strong 

He wearied not, though the way was long, 
For a merry heart had he, 


A merry heart till he paused to see 
What he ne’er had seen before— 

A bent old man, on bended knee, 

Who was tying sheaves of barley three 
Above an old barn door. 


His hair, all white with years fourscore, 
Was tossed in the chilly air ; 

His poor old hands they trembled sore 

As he tied the grain from his little store 
With strange pathetic care. 


The ruddy lad still lingered there, 
Still hardly dared to speak ; 
From a vine that hung in tendrils fair 
He plucked a leaf of color rare, 
Like the bloom upon his cheek. 
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He pulled at a plover’s purple beak ; 
And then, with awkward art, 

As one who would a favor seek, 

He said, ‘Good sir, your hands are weak: 
I’d help with all my heart.” 


No answer came, no look, no start ; 
He worked on as before, 

Pulling the bearded heads apart ; 

And yet the boy would not depart, 
But watched and wished the more. 


At last the old man’s task was o’er; 
He raised his faded eyes, 

With sight too plainly dim and poor, 

And saw the lad beside his door 
With somewhat of surprise. 


And then, as one would make replies 
To questions heard in dreams, 

In speech of quaint and foreign guise 

He said, “ The birds will find a prize 
Upon these dusty beams. 


“T know they sing beside the streams, 
Though I can hear no more; 

And when the winter sunlight gleams, 

I almost see their joyous screams 
Above my granary door. 


“ As God is good to me, and more, 
I to the little bird 

Must give a little of my store ; 

They fly to heaven, and Heaven is sure 
To hear their thankful word.” 


The boy’s kind, honest heart was stirred ; 
He looked down at his game, 

And thought how often he had heard, 

And stilled, the notes so gayly poured, 
With feelings kin to shame. 


While, with slow steps, the withered frame 
Across the fragrant hay 

And down the trembling ladder came, 

The huntsman turned, as fearing blame, 
And hurried on his way. 


But I heard him say, when he was gray, 
That from his stock and store 

Of oats, and wheat, and barley gay, 

The birds could find, each winter’s day, 
Some sheaves above his door. 


The Price of Success 


A gentleman was recently discussing the Corbett-Sulli- 
van encounter. He was not an athlete, nor interested 
in athletics, so his interest in the contest was purely phil- 
osophical. ‘“ The trouble is,” he said, “ Sullivan was not 
willing to pay the price of success.” We looked at him, and 
one inquired, ‘What do you mean?” “Why, for a man 
like Sullivan, to stand in the fore rank of men for strength 
and endurance, self-control is the first and surest element 
in his success, and he entirely lacked it. He violated all 
the laws of health regardlessly until it came time for train- 
ing, and then in a few weeks he tried to recover all that his 
intemperance and lack of control had lost. How could he 
expect to succeed? No man succeeds in anything who is 
not willing to bend every energy to the accomplishment of 
that one thing.” One of the newspapers recently quoted 
a group of rough boys discussing the Corbett-Sullivan 
encounter. One of them was heard to say this—the lan- 


guage is coarse, but it shows that even boys of the street 
understand that the penalty of success must be paid for at 
a certain price: “ Well, fellars, de great mill is over, and 
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Sully’s knocked out! Well, it only goes to show dat a man 
can’t be champeen soak and champeen fighter at the same 


time.” 
The Sampletown Vigilance 


Committee 
By William Murray Graydon 


The days of the Sampletown Vigilance Committee are 
over, and they will ride on their raids no more, but none 
of the members of that famous organization will ever for- 
get its brief and woeful existence. They never did “ride 
on their raids,” but Polly Brent always rigorously insisted 
on the use of that expression. Polly’s word was law, and 
none dared disobey him. His real name was Paul, but he 
seldom heard it pronounced except in the stern accents of 
his paternal parent. Polly was a short, chubby lad of fif- 
teen, with a freckled face and red hair. He was the lead- 
ing spirit among the boys of Sampletown, and he held his 
place by a serious dignity and a fertility of resource that 
was something remarkable in one so young. His chief 
ambition was to followin the footsteps of those daring 


. heroes whom he read about in the weekly columns of 


“* Buggle’s Dime Library.” He surreptitiously bought this 
from a peddler who passed through the village once a 
week, and he used to regale his companions with thrilling 
tales of adventure. 

But Polly had a fair amount of good common sense, and 
he did not dream of running away from his comfortable 
home to test the perils of the wild West. That experi- 
ence was to be his in the dim future when he was his own 
master, and meanwhile he lost no opportunity of bringing 
the teachings of ** Buggle’s Dime Library ” into his every- 
day life. That pernicious publication, therefore, was 
really to blame for the existence af the Vigilance Commit- 
tee, though, at the same time, there was another and a 
better cause. 

It all came about in this way. Sampletown was a dig 
nified name for seven or eight cozy farm-houses that fronted 
on opposite sides of a grassy highway. There was only 
one store in the place, and the nearest post-office was two 
miles away, along the railroad. The surrounding country 
was all that boys could wish. There were plenty of streams 
where good fishing could be had, and in the autumn the 
woods were laden with nuts of all kinds. 

It was a severe shock to this peaceful farming commu- 
nity when thieves began to commit depredations in the 
neighborhood. It started with the robbery of a hen-roost 
in April, and from that time on, at intervals ranging from 
three to ten days, kitchens and dairies were despoiled, 
truck patches were plundered, and even granaries were 
robbed of their store of grain. The thieves usually 
operated within half a mile of Sampletown, but on two 
occasions they plundered farm-houses in the very village 
itself. ‘They seemed to know precisely what was going on, 
and never showed a glimpse of themselves to any farmer 
who stayed up at night to guard his property. Nor did 
watchdogs annoy them; they stole with impunity under 
the very noses of the savage brutes. 

The situation was still unchanged when August drew 
near its close. No clue to the rascals had been discovered, 
and no one was even suspected. The community har- 
bored no idle or suspicious characters, and, with one or 
two exceptions, no tramps had been seen that summer. 

Of course Polly Brent and his companions took a deep 
interest in the mystery, but even their wisdom failed to 
suggest a solution. One sultry evening Nick Haines, Jed 
Carter, Ned Totten, and Joe Bostick were down at the 
run, back of the village, trying to capture frogs. Polly 
had promised to be on hand, but he was an hour late 
already. Finally the missing leader came strolling down 
the hill, with his fists deep in his pockets. 

“ What luck ?” he asked, carelessly. 

“Only two,” replied Nick. ‘Why didn’t you come 
sooner ?”’ 

“ Couldn’t,” was Polly’s laconic answer. “I say, fel- 
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lows, I have something great to tell you. Let the old 


frogs go.” 

The boys eagerly forsook their sport, and gathered 
about the stump of a tree on which Polly had seated him- 
self. 

“Fire away,” said Joe Bostick. 
soon,” 

“Well, it’s just this,” began Polly. “I’m reading a boss 
story called ‘ Wildcat Molly; or, the Terrors of Rocky 
Gulch.’ You see, Rocky Gulch was a mining town, and so 
many crimes were committed that the good citizens formed 
themselves into a vigilance committee to punish the des- 
peradoes. They called themselves the Terrors, and they 
would ride out on their raids every few nights. They wore 
masks and went heavily armed, and every one was afraid 
of them. Now, what do you say to having a vigilance 
committee of our own to put down these fellows who are 
breaking into the farm-houses ?” 

“Hoora! just the thing!” cried Ned Totten, and the 
rest approved with shouts and cheers. 

“Who will be Wildcat Molly?” questioned Jed Carter. 

“Oh, she ain’t in it,” replied Polly, contemptuously. 
“She was only a woman who used to warn the leader of 
the Terrors when he was in any danger. We don’t intend 
to act out the whole story—only a part of it. We will call 
ourselves the Sampletown Vigilance Committee. I will be 
the leader, and you fellows will be my followers. We 
must get masks and arms, and you must all find some way 
of slipping out of the house at nights when the folks are 
asleep. That won’t be hard, though. There is a big tree 
right under my window, and I can reach the branches.” 

“There is one close to mine, too,” said Nick. 

“ And my room is over the back porch,” said Jed. 
can drop right to the ground.” 

Joe and Ned declared that they had equally easy means 
of descent, and so that important question was settled. 

Nick, being less courageous than his companions, ex- 
pressed a fear that some unpleasantness might result if 
the Vigilance Committee came in contact with the robbers, 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Polly. ‘The rascals will be 
scared half to death, and will surrender and beg for 
quarter. We must take some ropes along to tie them. 
There may be only one robber, after all,” he added, reas- 
suringly. 

This had a pacifying effect on Nick, and he subsided. 

“When will we make our first raid?” asked Jed. 

“To-morrow night,” replied Polly. “I think we can 
get ready by that time. It won’t do to wait long, for the 
thieves will be thinking of making another attempt. It’s 
nearly a week, you know, since they robbed that farm- 
house over by Heck’s Hill.” 

“ And what will we do when we go out on our raids?” 
asked Joe. 

“Oh, just patrol the roads until near morning,” replied 
Polly, “and keep a sharp lookout for suspicious charac- 
ters. It may take a month to run across the rascals, but 
we are sure to succeed sooner or later. These high-handed 
outrages must be put down, and the desperate perpetrators 
of crime, who live so wantonly in the midst of us, must be 
taught that justice still holds sway in the land.” 

The boys warmly approved this speech. “They did not 
know that part of it was taken literally from “ Buggle’s 
_ Dime Library,” nor did Polly think it worth while to unde- 
ceive them. 

When the proposed plan had been thoroughly discussed, 
and Polly had explained how a mask could be easily and 
quickly made by cutting holes for the eyes and nose in a 
piece of linen, the party strolled back to the village and 
played baseball until dark. 

Further details were planned on the following day, and 
shortly before¢ten o’clock that night the Vigilance Com- 
mittee assembled with full ranks under the big oak-tree at 
the end of the village. Not one of the boys had experi- 
enced any difficulty in getting out of the house. The 
masks, made from all sorts of material, came to their upper 
lips and gave them a formidable appearance. Why it was 
necessary to have them at all was not quite clear, unless it 
_ Was that the Terrors of Rocky Gulch always wore them. 


“You can’t tell it too 
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Ned and Joe were armed with rusty pistols, and Nick car- 
ried a sword. Jed proudly displayed a pitchfork, and 
Polly bore an old musket, which, he candidly confessed, 
would not shoot. 

“It won’t make much difference, anyhow,” he observed, 
“ for we don’t want to shed any blood. And now, if you 
fellows are ready, we'll start. Keep close behind me, and 
don’t make any noise.” 

Not a dissenting voice was raised, and, with resolute 
tread, the Vigilance Committee moved southward down the 
dusty road. They chose this course because the robberies 
had been most frequent in the direction of Heck’s Hill, 
whither they were bound. 

It was not a night for timid folks to be out. A breeze 
soughed weirdly through the trees, and the branches threw 
ghostly blots of shadow across the road. Back in the 
woods a screech-owl uttered his mournful cry, and far in 
the distance a fox barked at intervals. Every farm-house 
was dark and silent; the inmates had retired to rest. 

Polly kept the courage of his companions at the sticking- 
point by making a cheery remark now and then, and by 
these means a probable mutiny was prevented. Nick’s 
heart felt away down in his boots, but he was more afraid 
to turn back than to go forward. 

For half an hour the five masked figures strode grimly 
along the grassy lanes, turning now to the right, now 
to the left, and keeping a sharp lookout for danger. 

“ This is just such a night as the rascals would choose 
for a foray,” said Polly, as a pale glimmer ahead revealed 
a whitewashed fence. 

“ Hullo! here we are at Squire Babb’s!” : 

“Yes, and there’s a light in the barn,” whispered Ned 
in excited tones. ‘Look! do you see it?” 

Polly authoritatively halted his little command in time to 
prevent a panic. 

“We have struck the trail of the villains,” he mut- 
tered. “ They must have entered the barn for purposes 
of robbery. This is a rare stroke of fortune.” 

“ Perhaps it is the Squire or his hired man,” suggested 
Joe. 

“No, the family are in bed long ago,” replied Polly. “ If 
any one is in the barn, it isa thief. Come on; it won’t do 
to let the rascal escape.” 

“Don’t you think we had better give the alarm at the 
house first, and get help?” asked Nick, in a decidedly 
husky voice. 

“Look here, Nick Haines, if you are afraid just say 
so, and you can go home,” whispered Polly, scornfully. 
“We don’t want any cowards on this Vigilance Com- 
mittee.” 

Nick disclaimed any such ignoble feeling, and as no one 
else offered any remonstrance, Polly cautiously led his fol- 
lowers over the fence and across the interlying strip of 
stubble. 

One blunt end of the barn faced the road, and in the 
direction from which they were approaching the boys 
could see dimly the entire rear, with its great double doors, 
and the sloping stretch of turf. The yellow light which had 
attracted Ned’s attention still shone through the cracks. 
When the foot of the slope was reached another discovery 
was made; the small door which opened beside the big 
double ones was standing ajar. As the boys halted an 
instant a tall figure, bearing a dimly burning lantern, 
passed swiftly by the inner side and disappeared. 

“That’s the robber,” whispered Polly. “He has no 
arms, and we can easily capture him. Come on!” 

He led the way up the slope, and the others followed 
in a hesitating manner. They were beginning to think 
that being on a vigilance committee was not such great 
fun after all. When they reached the door the light had 
vanished entirely. 

“He must have gone down to the lower floor,” said 
Polly, and this view of the matter was accepted unques- 
tioningly. It did not occur to any of them that the robber 
might have heard their approach and extinguished his 
lantern. 

They stepped cautiously over the threshold of the door, 
intending to reconnoiter in the direction of the stairway 
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which led below, and as their feet shuffled on the slippery 
floor they halted in sudden alarm. 

“Go slowly and carefully,” whispered Polly, “or the 
fellow will hear us.”’ 

The words had hardly left his lips when a flash of yellow 
light pierced the darkness, and the startled boys saw 
Squire Babb standing ten feet away. In one hand was a 
gun, and in the other was the dark lantern which he had 
suddenly uncovered. For a second or two there was dead 
silence. Then the Squire’s voice echoed shrilly through 
the barn: “Don’t move an inch, you varmints, or I'll 
blow your heads off.” 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—a gust of wind from the 
open door put out the lantern that instant, and the fright- 
ened Vigilance Committee made a wild scramble for free- 
dom. Through the door they tumbled, and thence down the 
slope, running as fast as their legs would carry them. They 
went head foremost over the fence just as the shrill report 
ofthe gun echoed behind them. On and on they fled, 
believing the angry farmer to be in pursuit, and at last 
they turned into a side lane and dropped down on the 
grass, weary and panting for breath. 

“T never ran so fast in my life!” exclaimed Jed. “I'll 
bet the old man took us for robbers.” 

“Of course he did,” assented Polly. ‘There was no 
time to explain things, and he might not have believed us, 
anyhow.” 

“ Well, I think we’ve had fun enough for one night,” 
observed Nick. ‘ We may as well go home.” 

Polly laughed derisively. ‘Home! not much. We 
must patrol the country as far as Heck’s Hill, anyhow. 
Why, this is just the time when the thieves will be out. 
That’s why Squire Babb was prowling about with his gun 
and lantern. He was guarding his property. Come on 
now ; we've rested long enough.” 

With the exception of Nick, perhaps, the others were 
quite ready to move on. Their little adventure had 
stirred their blood, and given them a keener zest for the 
undertaking to which Polly had sacredly pledged them. 
Nick saw that his companions were all against him, and 
he wisely choked down the mutinous words that had risen 
to his lips. Then the little band moved on, making a 
wide detour to avoid Squire Babb’s farm, and finally strik- 
ing the main road again, within half a mile of Heck’s Hill. 

After crossing a slight ridge they came in sight of Dea- 
con Stemlow’s old stone house, nestled amid trees down in 
the hollow. Almost at the same instant Polly’s sharp eyes 
spied two dark figures outlined against the white dust, 
moving slowly along the road, one hundred feet in 
advance. 

“Do you see that?” he whispered eagerly, as he halted 
his companions and led them into the shadow of the fence. 
“There is no mistake this time. Those are the robbers.” 

“ Where do you suppose they are going?” queried Ned. 

“We will see in a moment,” was Polly’s reply. “They 
are almost at the house now.” 

As he spoke, the objects of his scrutiny suddenly dis- 
appeared ; beyond a doubt they had entered Deacon Stem- 
low’s yard. 

“There are two of them,” whispered Nick, huskily, 
“and for all we know they may be armed. I don’t care 
about having a bullet through me.” 

“ Nor I,” exclaimed Ned and Joe in concert. 

“Now see here, you fellows,” said Polly, in diplomatic 
tones, “ I don’t intend that any of us shall get shot. I pro- 
pose to do things cautiously. If we find that it’s not safe 
to tackle these robbers alone, we'll get help. But the first 
thing is to reconnoiter. March in single file behind me, 
and don’t make a sound.” 

This modified plan of action allayed the fears of the 
boys to some extent, and they followed Polly into the 
orchard, which here bordered the road, and thence to the 
spacious yard full of shrubbery and pine-trees which sur- 
rounded the house. All was dark and silent. The fam- 
ily were evidently abed, little dreaming that thieves were 
prowling around outside. 

The Vigilance Committee dodged about as noiselessly as 
serpents, and, finding the front yard deserted, they crept to 
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the rear of the house. A grape arbor offered good shelter, 
and under this they waited two or three minutes, hearing 
nothing but the gentle rustle of the wind among the vines, 

“The thieves may have gone to the barn or the hen- 
roost,” suggested Polly. “It’s not likely they would 
break into the house.” 

“ Hush! not so loud,” whispered Ned, who was peep- 
ing out through the lattice-work of the arbor. ‘“ Unless 
I’m greatly mistaken, that basement door is open.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Polly, taking a look for him- 
self, “‘ but it won’t do any harm to make sure. Come on. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

He led the way out of the arbor, and the others fol- 
lowed with lagging footsteps. 

The door in question was in the rear corner of the house, 
and led to what was probably the dairy, for the murmur of 
running water could be heard as it issued from some point 
under the wall and trickled across the yard. 

When the boys drew nearer they discovered that Ned’s 
eyesight had not deceived him. The door was really 
standing ajar. They stopped and huddled close together, 
but not a sound came to their ears. , 

“If the thieves are inside, they are keeping mighty 
quiet,” whispered Joe. ‘“ What shall we do?” 

“T_T think we had better not tackle them,” stammered 
Polly, whose courage was beginning to ooze out. “Sup- 
pose I go around and pull the knocker on the front door ?” 

Before his companions could reply to this proposition a 
short, gruff bark was heard behind the grape arbor, fol- 
lowed by the rattle of achain. Then a loud shout min- 
gled with a ferocious snarl, and a voice cried, ‘ Hiss! 
Ketch ’em, Bose !” 

For an instant the boys were too terrified to move, but 
when a huge bulldog came rushing at them they bolted 
for the half-open door, preferring the danger in front to 
that which lay behind. It was wonderful how quickly 
they got through the narrow aperture. Ned was the last 
to enter, and as he turned to push the door shut the sav- 
age brute shot by him. His first thought was to rush for 
the outer air again, but before he could do so a hand /rom 
without drew the door shut with a bang. The entire Vig- 
ilance Committee were imprisoned in the dairy with the 
bulldog ! 

At first the boys hardly realized the situation. They 
groped about on the damp, slippery floor in the darkness, 
while the brute’s angry barking mingled with shouts from 
outside and a pounding noise in the house overhead. _. 

Polly and Ned bumped forcibly together, and, each 
imagining the other to be one of the thieves, they fought 
desperately, and finally rolled over on the floor in a tight 
embrace. Joe stumbled into a nest of milk-pails and lay 
still, howling for help at the top of his voice. Jed fell over 
him, and their cries mingled shrilly. The slack of Nick’s 
trousers was fiercely seized by the bulldog, and both went 
head-foremost into the cold waters of the spring, where 
they floundered about until Polly and Ned rolled in on 
top of them. 

When the confusion and terror were at their height, a 
ray of light shone through the crevices, and the door was 
suddenly thrown open. There stood Deacon Stemlow, his 
two sons, and the hired man, holding guns, pitchforks, and 
a lighted lantern. The dog was called off, and the boys 
were quickly taken into custody, their masks and arms 
being confiscated. With many tears they managed to tell 
their story, but it was ridiculed and disbelieved. The 
Deacon was firmly convinced that he had caught the 
thieves who had been terrorizing the neighborhood, and 
nothing could shake that opinion. It appeared that the 
hired man and one of the sons had been guarding the place 
that night, and it was they whom the boys had mistaken 
for robbers. : 

Well, to make a long matter short, the crestfallen Vigi- 
lance Committee were given dry clothes and locked up 
until morning. With the aid of Squire Babb their parents 
hunted them up, and tried to obtain their release. This 
was not an easy matter, for the story the Squire had to tell 
seemed only another proof of their guilt. However, when 
they had explained matters for the twentieth time, Deacon 
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Stemlow permitted them to go free. Their parents, think- 
ing they had already suffered enough, did not add any 
further punishment. 

But that was the end of the Sampletown Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and the end also of Polly’s trust in “ Buggle’s Dime 
Library.” The real thieves, who turned out to be tramps 
after all, were caught ten days later, and properly pun- 


ished. 
® 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Drama of Eden’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed- 
Then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.—James i., 14, 15. 


It will be truer to the original to substitute the word 
“ desire ” for the word “ lust,” because in the original noth- 
ing evil is necessarily involved in the word. ‘“ Every man 
is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own desires, and 
enticed. Then, when desire hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
This is the natural history of sin. First, the desires of the 
lower nature coming forward with their plea; then, the 
yielding to these desires, resulting in transgression of law. 
That is sin. Then, this sin carried on until it has wrought 
its consummation in death. 

It is the story of the third chapter of Genesis put into a 
very few words. That story of the third chapter of Gen- 
esis I was reading this morning; that story constitutes my 
text this morning. 

There are many in the church, and probably a majority, 
who construe that story in the third chapter of Genesis 
as a literal and accurate historical account of an event 
which occurred a certain number of centuries ago ; and they 
suppose through that faraway temptation sin has entered 
into the whole human race and the whole stream of life has 
been polluted by that one drop. That is not my view. 
I agree with your previous pastor in holding that the Book 
of Genesis is a collection of traditions and legends concern- 
ing an age prior to any written or documentary history. 
Some historical basis for it, probably ; but the value of it 
not lying in its history. Certainly, if we were to come across 
this narrative anywhere else except in Hebrew literature, 
with its garden fenced off from the wilderness, with its talk- 
ing serpent, with its tree the fruit of which would afford 
immortal life, with its other tree the fruit of which opened 
the man’s eyes to see the difference between good and 
evil, with its exile from the fenced-in garden into the wil- 
derness, with its making of coats out of skins by the Lord 
God Almighty for man and woman—if, I say, we should 
come across this story with these incidents anywhere else 
except in Hebrew literature, we should at once class it 
with the legendary, the mythical, the traditional. I have 
been unable to see any reason why I should otherwise 
regard it because I find it in Hebrew literature. But into 
that question I do not propose toenterthis morning. Some 
of you regard it as history. Some of you regard it as 
poetry. Some of you regard it as historical poetry or poet- 
ical history. Whatever way you regard it, the moral and 
spiritual lesson is essentially the same. It is to the moral 
and spiritual lesson interpreted by what some of you re- 
gard as history, some of you as beautiful legend, that I ask 
your attention to-day. | 

Adam and Eve, then, are represented as our first par- 
ents, as in a state of innocence. But their innocence, you 
observe, is also astate of ignorance. They have done no 
wrong because they do not know what wrong is. They do 
not know the difference between good and evil until they 
have taken the fruit of a certain tree. They are forbid- 
den to take the fruit of that tree. To them, in the state 
of innocence, then, there comes this law: Thou shalt not 
eat of the fruit of this one tree. A law without reason ; 


that is, without reason alleged. As a father sometimes 
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says to his child that he must not, and when the child says’ 
“Why ?” answers, “I cannot tell you why; I simply say» 
‘You must not,’” so does God in this story. The com” 
mand is simply based on divine authority, with nothing 
back of it. 

These two, then, are in a state of innocence, and law is 
projected into their life. And now comes the question, 
Will they obey this law or will they disobey? And there 
comes the devil pleading with them to disobey. “It will 
do you no harm; on the contrary, it will do you much 
good; it is pleasant to the taste, it is good to the eye, it is 
luscious and agreeable; a little could not hurt you; a 
single fruit plucked surely can do no harm; make the ex- 
periment—if you find it does harm, then stop, do not go 
on.” So the wife yields. And then, having entered upon 
this violation of law, at the pleading of desire, she wishes 
a companion in her wrongs, and appeals to her husband. 
She advises him to eat also. She plucks the fruit, appar- 
ently, and gives it to him. Then whathappens? Shame 
enters into both their hearts. Shame, to which they were 
before strangers. To them God was before a friend ; he 
has now become as an enemy; they are afraid to come 
before him; they hide themselves. And when he ques- 
tions them, each attempts some excuse and throws the 
blame off upon another. They have lost their innocence 
by transgression of a law. And now they are driven out 
from the garden lest they should remain at peace in eternal 
transgression ; and are bidden to wrestle with the wilder- 
ness, that they may learn something that lies beyond inno- 
cence-—namely, virtue, manhood, and womanhood. 

You and I were innocent once. Theology may say 
what it will, but when the mother looks down into the 
eyes of her babe she does not believe that the eyes which 
look up pleadingly unto her are the eyes of a guilty thing, 
under the wrath and condemnation of God. It is not true 
that the babe is a guilty thing. There are in the babe 
seeds that may blossom into iniquity. But the babe that 
lies in the mother’s lap is innocent as Adam and Eve 
were innocent in the garden. You and I, looking back 
along our life, can remember the time at least of compara- 
tive innocence. We can remember the time when our lips 
had never been blistered by a vile word, when our hand 
had never felt the itching of greed, when passion had 
never flamed in our heart, when life had not yet taught us 
that it is more disgraceful to lie than to bear any shame 
which the truth could bring with it, when in the chambers of 
our imagination we had yet not hung any vile and evil 
pictures. You and I can remember the time at least of 
comparative innocence. We were in the garden. We 
sinned not. We did not even clearly know what was the 
difference between sin and virtue. We were innocent 
because we were ignorant. 

Now to us in this state of innocence, and to every man 
and woman in this state of innocence, there comes law: 
ordinarily in the first instance interpreted by the wise 
mother or the father; and, later, interpreted by tutor and 
teacher and companion and friend. “ Thou shalt.” “ Thou 
shalt not.” Every man andjwoman comes sooner or later 
to a Mount Sinai. The tables of the law have been handed 
down tous. And the law always comes before the reason 
of it. Why? I venture to say that if I were to go 
through this educated and intelligent congregation and 
ask you to give a philosophical reason for the statement 
that it is wrong to lie, most of you would find it difficult. 
It requires a considerable study in moral philosophy to 
give the reason why truth or honor or purity or justice are 
righteous rather than their opposites. We know they are 
wrong. Afterwards we discover why they are wrong. Thus 
into this innocent life has come law, and behind that law the 
sanction of a penalty from without, but chiefly the sanction 
of a voice of conscience within. It is the voice of God 
saying, “ Thou shalt not.” And in our heart of hearts 
we know that it is the voice of God. We know that the 
law stands high above the appetite, the passion, the 
approbativeness, the acquisitiveness. There is desire, 
and there comes law, and, these two coming in conflict, 
there comes temptation. “ Follow your desire: God gave 
it to you.” “He gave you appetites: indulge them.” 
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“ He gave you passions: follow them.” ‘“ He made you 
with a desire for wealth: gratify your desire for wealth.” 
These are suggestions that are whispered to us. And all 
the excuses and many more than are suggested in this 
third chapter of Genesis are whispered also: “ It will do no 
great harm to violate your conscience—a little.” ‘If you 
do not, some one else will.” The voice of temptation bids 
us follow the appetites and the desires, which in themselves 
are innocent, which lead to sin only when they lead us to 
violate the higher law that is written in our conscience, 
and interpreted by father, by mother, by prophet, by 
teacher, by Church, by Bible, by Christ. 

So the conflict begins in the soul, in every one of our 
souls. We have all been sinful. We have all heard this 
whispered suggestion of the subtle serpent. We have all 
stopped and looked at the thing we knew was wrong. 
We have all reasoned with ourselves that we could stop 
when we chose. In this contest between the desire and 
the law there is nothing sinful. It is God’s way of devel- 
oping manhood. Temptation does not necessarily involve 
sin. And no one of you is sinful because you have to 
battle to maintain your conscience and your righteousness. 
The Lord and Master of us all was tempted in all points 
like as we are, save without sin. He knew what it was to 
have the whispered suggestion to him that he could win 
his way in the world and work his work in the world 
without self-sacrifice and without the cross. The same 
spirit of evil that came to Adam and to Eve in the garden 
came to him in the wilderness. Rebuffed once, it came 
again and again. It came in the guise of Peter saying to 
him, Lay aside your cross, and win your battle otherwise. 
It came in the guise of mother and brethren seeking to 
call him away from his work. It came in the wrestling in 
the garden of Gethsemane. It came in the time when 
God seemed to withdraw himself and leave Christ to fight 
the battle out alone by his own unaided virtue. For 
innocence is ‘not the end of life. It is the begin- 
ning. We are not put into life that we may be 
innocent or retain our innocence. We are put into 
life that we may be virtuous and retain our virtue. 
Innocence is ignorance of sin. Virtue is knowledge 
of sin and victory over it. The man is innocent who 
does not know the law. The man is virtuous who knows 
the law and obeys it. The child is innocent who has 
not yet been called aside from the path of rectitude. The 
man is virtuous who has been enticed on the right hand 
and on the left and has kept in the path of rectitude, 
Virtue is victory, and there can be no victory without 
battle. The wilderness was better than Eden ; for through 
the door by which man entered into the wilderness he 
entered into a long, long strife that was to make virtue 
out of innocence. One there was who trod that hard path 
and never lapsed or fell. And some there are who follow 
close after him. Doubtless there are some men and women 
here to-day to whom I speak, who in this lifelong battle 
between the appetites and the desires on the one hand, and 
the conscience and moral law on the other, have followed 
victory with victory and achievement with achievement, who 
have never known great, flagrant sin, to whom God has 


_ brought answer to the prayer before they prayed it, Keep 


thou thy servant from presumptuous sins, who have won 
virtue almost without losing innocence. Blessed are they 
so born, with such inheritance from father and mother, with 
such guardian care exercised over them. Blessed are they 
who have so been instructed and guarded and helped and 
strengthened that they have climbed this hill “ Difficulty ” 
and never fallen by the way. No! I will not say never fallen, 
for none such save the One great exception has there been 
in life ; but blessed are those whose faults have been slight 
and whose progress has been steady and almost unbroken 
and uninterrupted. On the other hand, there are some men 
in whom this battle has been short, sharp, decisive, and 
who have been conquered, seemingly. Men who were 
innocent; into whose life the law came; to whom there 
came the temptation; and who, yielding to that tempta- 
tion, have gone down, as it were, to the very bottom of the 
hill; men who carry in their hearts a great remorse for a 
seemingly irreparable past; men who hide in a burning 
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bosom the shame and ignominy of some great transgres- 
sion, which perhaps they are aggravating and adding to 
and increasing by a vain effort to hide it from others as 
well as themselves. Oh, the pity of the letters that some- 
times reach me from those that thus have been, as it were, 
made prisoners and captives and vainly struggle to release 
themselves, and have not the courage to find the only open 
door to the way of virtue, the way of frank confession and 
open reparation ! 

This battle between the good and ill has its representa- 
tion in literature and in history: in the battles of Paul, 
Loyola, Wesley, Luther, where victories were wrought; in 
that pathetic chapter in history, those three days in the 
life of Napoleon the Great, when the question between 
love and ambition confronted him, when loyalty to Joseph- 
ine stood on the one side saying to him, “ Be true,” and 
ambition for a dynasty and a crown on the other side say- 
ing to him, “ Be false ;” and after three days’ wrestling 
in his chamber he came out, it is said, with face more pale 
and haggard than he ever showed after any battle-field, 
and put his wife aside and followed ambition. I wonder if 
to-day there has strayed into this church any man or woman 
who is carrying locked up in his or her heart the secret of 
some great sin. We ministers do sometimes preach to 
them unknowingly. Ob, my friends, there is only one way 
to virtue, and there is only one way to peace: it is the 
way of obedience to that law which God has written in the 
conscience. You can never go back to innocence, but you 
can go forward to that which is better than innocence— 
virtue through victory. | 

But most of us neither climb this hill “ Difficulty ” with 
out continual lapses on the one hand, nor fall into a 
hopeless slough of despond on the other. Life is a per- 
petual conflict between good and evil. I venture to say 
that the majority even of members of churches, nay, I 
might almost, I think, say a majority of the members of 
this church, live in the seventh chapterof Romans. At all 
events, the world is full of men and women who are not 
wholly vicious nor wholly virtuous, but always in a strait 
and conflict between the two. The very sentiments of 
mankind are the witness and evidence of it. Not to Adam 
only came the voice, “ Where art thou?” There is not a 
man here to-day who wonders why he is what he is, who 
wonders what the future has in store for him, to whom 
life seems a great enigma, who could not answer the ques- 
tion what he is doing or what is the purpose of his life ; not 
a man here, to whom God is an unknown being, who does 
not by that very fact bear witness to this: that he has 
lapsed and fallen from innocence, not climbed or soared 
from innocence to virtue. What is the agnosticism that 
steals through our community to-day but the cry of a child 
for his father? What is it but the strong endeavor of 
strong men to stifle that cry for the father, as though it 
did not belong to humanity, as though one could end his 
heartache by saying, “I have no father.” And then 
saddest of all are those who have lost the innocence 
of ignorance, and yet have not learned the knowledge 
of good and evil—the self-contented men and women; 
who have refused-to hear what Mount Sinai has to say 
to them; who have taken their law, not from God, but 
from society, from business, from conventionalism, from 
their own convenience ; who are not living, at least not 
waking, but walking as in a sleep. Does it not seem 
very strange to you that David, who had been a child of 
God, who had sung that Twenty-third Psalm on the hills 
of Judea, who had sung of God as his refuge among the 
limestone caves in the south of Palestine, that David, 
becoming king, should rob a loyal soldier of his wife, then 
with cowardly contrivance secure the slaying of the hus- 
band that he might have the wife to himself—does it not 
seem strange to you that he should do all that and his con 
science never should seem to bring the blush of shame to 
his cheek or the pang of remorse to his heart, until a brave 
prophet came to him and by parable awoke his wrath and 
indignation against an imaginary sinner, and then turned 
all the current of that wrath and indignation against him 
with his “Thou art the man!” There are men and 
women in this congregation who do not know that they 
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have gone out of the garden of Eden, that they have lost 
their innocence. I long sometimes to get some power that 
will wake these slumbering men, these slumbering women. 
I long for a power like Nathan’s, that would enable me to 
come to you and say to you, “ Thou art thyself the man!” 
O for some eloquence that would wring that Fifty-first 
Psalm out of the hearts that are at ease in Zion ! 

Thus we began with innocence. Weknew law. We 
entered into conflict. We yielded our conscience to our 
lower nature. We followed our desires when they enticed 
us, Perhaps they have led us into some great sin. Per- 
haps they have led us into that sleep and stupor which 
sometimes comes over the soul, and makes it forget the 
difference between right and wrong. This spring there 
lies a little seed in the ground, and two messages come to 
it. The sunlight kisses the ground and the spring rains 
fall upon the ground, and they bring the Gospel message : 
“Come, come out of thy dungeon gloom tothe light! It 
will be a long struggle, it will be pushing up through the 
darkness and through muck and mire, before you can have 
blossom on your bough or fruit for the sons of men. 
Come, come!” And the Earth says, “ No, stay where you 
are and be at peace. Why should you struggle? Why 
should you toil to make flowers that others will pluck and 
fruits that others will eat? Stay in your bed, and be at 
peace.” The peace of one is the peace of death, the peace 
of the other is the peace of light and joy and service! 
And so to you unknown one to whom I speak this morn- 
ing, if my words have awakened any stirring of a higher 
nature, any desire to be more or other than you are, any 
consciousness of innocence lost and virtue possible to be 
acquired, to you come these two messages the one that 
will hold you where you are in the bondage of an eternal 
death, the other that calls you up, up through struggle, 
through strife, through temptation, up, up, up into the sun- 
light of service, into the sunlight of love and fruitfulness, 
into the sunlight of God. 


The Apostolic Church 


XV.—The Remission of Sins! 
By Lyman Abbott 


If in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him, what advantage is 
Christianity, and why should we concern ourselves to send 
the Christian religion to other nations? No one in this 
Nation is accepted with God who does not fear God and 
work righteousness. Every one in every other nation is 
accepted with God if he fears God and works righteous- 
ness. Why, then, have we any message to give to other 
nations; if the conditions of salvation are the same in all 
nations, what gospel have we for other nations? 

To this, Peter makes answer in the forty-third verse of 
our lesson: Through his name, or, as Peter explains else- 
where (Acts iii., 16), through faith in his name, whosoever 
believeth in him—that is, has such faith in him—shall 
receive remission of sins. The Gospel is not a message 
that there is some other way by which men may attain 
heaven than by reverence and righteousness. It is a mes- 
sage that the hindrances to reverence and righteousness 
are taken away, and that power to reverence and righteous- 
hess is conferred. 

One of the. greatest hindrances to spiritual life is 
despair; one of the greatest incentives to spiritual life is 
hope. The seventh chapter of Romans is a true tran- 
scription of a common experience. Most men desire to be 
and to do better than they are, but their feet are entangled, 

€y are oppressed by the burden of past sin, or they are 
caught in the toils of evil companionship, or they are 
manacled by bad habits, or they are thwarted by the weak- 
ness of their own wills. The first of these hindrances is 


not the least of them ; consider how large a proportion of 
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the religious exercises of humanity are penitential or 
sacrificial—that is, are attempts to get rid of a remorseful 
past. In all temples except the Christian church, and, 
alas! in many Christian churches also, the faces of the 
congregation are turned toward the past, not toward the 
future. To get rid of this past, or to get rid of the dreaded 
punishment due because of this past, men endure sacrifices 
and penances, make pilgrimages, submit to priests, and 
pay extravagant sums of money, or render extravagant 
forms of service. The first message which Christianity 
has for men in other nations is that all this is useless, the 
burden of the past has been taken off from them, another 
has borne the punishment of their sins, they have no occa- 
sion to despair, they need not fear even the justice of God, 
for “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” The justice of God 
is a forgiving and a cleansing justice. The Gospel expels 
fear as the sunlight expels darkness. The past does not 
belong to me, it belongs to God, and God both can and 
will take care of it, if I will give myself to reverence and 
righteousness in the future. This is the first message of 
the Gospel. 


But it is not the past only that I dread, but the future 
also. I not only have sinned, I am weak; my pride, my 
appetite, my coveteousness, my ambition, are too strong for 
my good resolution. Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira Re- 
formatory, tells me that the common cause of crime is not 
a resolute will set to do evil, but a weak will powerless to 
do right. This is also the common cause of sin. As I 
look at my congregation Sunday morning, I am sure what 
they most need is not better instruction in what is right- 
eousness, but more strength to do righteousness ; and this 
is what Christ has come to give. He has come to give us 
power to become the sons of God. He has come that we 
might have life, and have it more abundantly. He has 
come to give, in other words, the remission not merely of 
remorse, but also of sinitself. This is the second message 
of the Gospel to the nations with desire to revere God and 
work righteousness. If you will come to Christ through 
faith in his name, you will receive power to accomplish 
your own purposes; he will make you strong to revere 
and to do. 


The Gospel, then, is not a message that we may get into 
heaven without being reverent and righteous; it is a 
message that we may get the reverence and righteousness 
which constitute all that is essential in the heavenly 
life. 

Christianity is not a new law, not a new condition of 
life, not a new way to reconciliation with God, not a new 
philosophy about religion. It is a new power granted to 
men to fulfill the old law, to enter into the everlasting life. 

The witness of this power is in the character of Christ, 
who went about doing good; in the works of Christ, who 
healed all who were oppressed of the devil; in the self- 
sacrifice of Christ, who was crucified for our sins; in the 
victory of Christ over death, whom God raised up the 
third day and showed him openly. 


The function of the Gospel ministry is to be witness to 
this divine power; to proclaim unto the people and to 
testify that he who is ordained of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead is he who has been given by God to bring 
deliverance from remorse for the past and strength and 
victory in life for the future. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic : October 
24—Steadfast in doctrine and fellowship (Acts ii., 42—47) ; 
October 25—Boldness of speech (Acts iv., 29-37); Octo- 
ber 26—Wisdom in solving problems (Acts vi., 1-8) ; Octo- 
ber 27—Be faithful under trial (Acts viii., 1-4); October 
28—The value of prayer (Acts 1, 12-14); October 29— 
Faith the foundation (Jude i., 20-25 ; October 30—Topic : 
The first Christians. What do they teach us? (Acts xi., 


26; ii, 41-47.) 
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Notable Art Histories! 


Very few sets of books now coming from the press 
in any country deserve more respectful treatment than 
the series of art histories which Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez have been issuing for a number of years past. 
These volumes, when completed, will present the entire 
art and archzological development of the ancient world 
in the most trustworthy fashion, and with the amplest and 
most admirable illustration. The equipment of the writers 
as archzologists and students of art and as men of clear 
and sound expression is too well known to need comment 
at this time. Every added volume brings these qualifica- 
tions more clearly to light. A special interest attaches to 
the two latest volumes in this series, the “ History of Art 
in Persia” and the “ History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, 
Caria, and Lycia,” because these volumes complete the 
survey of Oriental art, and bring the great work to its 
final and most interesting stage, the recital of the achieve- 
ments of art in Greece. Naturally, the authors look for- 
ward with eager interest to this supreme period. ‘“ Hence- 
forth our path is clear, and nothing more interposes 
between us and Greece, upon which our eyes have ever 
been fixed as toward a longed-for goal, a land of promise.” 

Of the two volumes before us, that on Persia is the more 
important, as it is the larger in bulk; for Persia inherited 
all the art tendencies and work of the East, at the same 
time borrowing something of the freshness, the individual- 
ity, and the beauty of Greek art. Persian art, however, 
was essentially Asiatic, and belonged to the past rather than 
to the future the door of which had been opened in 
Greece. The visible center of Persian art was the Palace 
of the King in Persepolis, and therein this volume finds 
its chief interest and the larger part of its material. The 
vastness of the Palace and the beauty of it serve to fur- 
nish a splendid setting for great pageants. The Palace 
of Darius, the Hypostyle Hall of Xerxes, the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns, and other structures, are richly illus- 
trated, many of the plates being colored so as to repro- 
duce the striking hues and tints which gave Persian art its 
warmth and richness. In their final characterization of 
Persian art, Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez emphasize the 
different elements which entered into it, and declare that 
it was not the spontaneous expression of the ideas and 
beliefs of a great people. It was not deficient in origin- 
ality, but it marked the close of the art evolution in Asia, 
and its inspiration and methods were derived from the 
past. In the survey of art in the lesser countries, the 
Phrygians are characterized as Eastern Greeks, and their 
religion as a simple worship of natural powers, the festi- 
vals presenting the eternal struggle between life and death, 
light and darkness, youth and decay, in the form of a 
sacred drama. The Phrygian artist bound his art very 
closely to the practical life and needs of the people: 


The Phrygian workman was not content with chiseling the 
image of his gods in the solid rock, cutting altars, excavating 
sanctuaries and grave-chambers in which the bodies were laid ; 
he likewise provided places of refuge for the rural population, 
who, along with their live stock, lived in straggling homesteads 
in the clear portions of the forest. Fastnesses were needed, 
and everywhere the relief of the soil offered capital defensive 
positions. The more gentle slopes were turned into perpen- 
dicular walls, and rendered inaccessible by engineering ; stair- 
ways, parapets, fortified posts, everything was obtained from 
the stony mass, which with the stonecutter became as soft as 
clay in the potter’s hand. 


In accordance with their usual method, the authors de- 
scribe the customs and religions of all these countries, and 
bring out many interesting facts regarding their contribu- 
tions to civilization. It is noticed, for instance, that the 
Lydians were the first coiners of money who succeeded in 
stamping their coinage with the art quality. Lycia, Phry- 
gia, Caria, and Lydia belong to the older Asian art, and 


Perrot and Charles 


1 History of Artin Persia. From the French of Geo 
Lycia. By the same. 


Chipiez. History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia. Caria, a 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. Each $7.50. 
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are interesting chiefly as marking the stages of art devel. 
opment. The next volumes in this series, as has already 
been mentioned, will present art life and achievement jn 
Greece, and will be awaited with eager interest. 


The Story of America’ 


The design of this work of eight hundred and fifty large 
quarto pages is to furnish a permanent and fit literary me 
morial of the completion of America’s fourth century of 
history since Columbus made the great discovery which 
we are this year so enthusiastically celebrating. It is emi- 
nently desirable just now to glance back over that long and 
eventful period and to realize what is really comprised in 
the idea of American progress. The method which has 
been chosen for this purpose by the publishers, editors, and 
writers of this volume has been to treat the “ Story of 
America” by topics rather than in chronological order; to 
deal with complete and single subjects rather than to fol- 
low the usual methods of histories more strictly so called, 
It was thought that in this way more vivid glances at what 
is of peculiar interest, greater unity in treatment, and 
greater picturesqueness in style might be obtained. It is, 
for obvious reasons, not our purpose here to characterize 
critically the outcome of this plan, but rather to describe 
it. There are in all fifty chapters; each entirely distinct, 
each treating some single phase or period of our national 
development. Several are devoted to discovery and dis 
coverers, settlement and old colony days; several to the 
separation from the Old World politically and the two wars 
for independence; several to the advance of the country 
in territory and political power; several to the growth of 
special sections and great cities; some to our manufactur 
ing, mining, railway, and industrial progress; others to 
American literature, education, inventions, religious his 
tory, financial problems, the Civil War, and so on. A few 
titles of chapters not included under the classes just 
specified may give a better idea of the scope of the book: 
Story of the Buccaneers and Pirates; Pathfinders and 
Pioneers ; Story of the Indian; Story of the Negro; Our 
Flag at Sea; Arctic Adventures ; The Farmer and his Farm; 
Trapping and Hunting; The Saving of Life; Newspapers 
and Journalism; Travel in Old Times and New; World’s 
Fairs ; Life on the Frontier. These titles we quote, not as 
the most important, but as showing the variety and flex- 
ibility of the general plan of the work. 

The gentlemen whose names stand on the title-page 
secured the aid of several eminent writers and special- 
ists as contributors. Thus, the chapter on the Problem 
of Our National Currency is written by the Hon, John 
Sherman, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and the Hon. J. K. 
Upton, jointly; the chapter on the Indian of To-day bears 
the name of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, than whom no one 
is more closely identified with the history of Indian legis 
lation; Mr. Albert Shaw, of the “ Review of Reviews,” 
writes on the Northwest; the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, on the Old South and the New ; Miss Frances 
E. Willard on Women in America, Bishop J. H. Vincent 
on the American Church, and several others chapters are 
signed by well-known writers. 

To still further make clear the intention and hope of 
the book we may quote from its introductory chapter : 


This volume not only makes the present acquainted with the 
past, and so gives its historic background, but it brings to eac 
occupation and profession the work and condition of every other 
occupation and profession, and it lays before each section of 
the country the aspects and habits of every other section. It's 
a national book; it describes the West to the East and the 
North to the South. It tells the merchant how the farmer lives; 
it gives the mechanic a picture of che miner’s life ; it furnishes 
the planter a glimpse of the herdsman. It unfolds a map of the 
whole country, not in the hard and fast lines of biography, but 
in the streaming, rushing life of an immense and energetic pe 


1 The Memorial Story of America: the Record of Pour Hundred Years. By 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Marshall H. Bright. With special chapters by . 
Hon. jobs Sherman, Senator Henry L. Dawes, the Hon. J. K. Upton, Be op 
John H. Vincent, Miss Frances E. Willard, the Hon. W. C. Breckinridge, 
iy Shaw, and others. John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia. 350 illustra 
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ple. It supplies a clear and comprehensive view of the Govern- 


. ment in all its functions of administration; it describes the great 


cities ; it follows and pictures the countless channels and instru- 
mentalities of travel and commerce; it delineates the work of 
the farmer, the mechanic, the miner, the merchant; it has some- 
thing to say about churches, colleges, schools, literature, chari- 
ties. It is, in a word, a national chart, text-book, history, and 
romance for the home. 


The publisher, it is evident, has not spared expense, 
trouble, or trained skill in giving the work a suitable and 
handsome setting. The type is of a notably clear, bright 
font; the page is well proportioned ; the binding is neat 
and tasteful, and there are three hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions, not, it is true, of absolute equality in merit, but very 
generally having a truly illustrative character. 


Miss Dawes’s Sumner’ 


Miss Dawes’s contribution to the Makers of America 
Series is one of substantial quality and lasting interest. 
There was an admirable life of Sumner already in existence, 
but it was voluminous and elaborate. A clear, distinct, 
faithful portrait of the Massachusetts statesman was needed 
and is to be found in this volume. Within very moderate 
limits, but with a thorough knowledge of the subject, the 
story of an active, aggressive, and stormy life is told 
adequately and with directness and force. First-hand 
contact with many sources of information is evident in all 
the later chapters. If the narrative occasionally betrays 
a lack of literary quality, of ease and finish, it betrays 
nowhere the slack hand, the perfunctory patience, the 
smooth mechanical execution. There is genuine ability in 
the handling of Sumner’s character and career, there is 
vigorous and frank conviction, and there is clear and 
decisive expression of views on hotly contested points. 

Miss Dawes has paid Sumner’s memory the tribute of 
entire frankness and fidelity to the fact as she has seen it. 
Her portrait makes no attempt to conceal the striking 
defects in his character—defects which are quite as marked 
as his virtues and quite as noticeableas his strength. He 
was a man of extraordinary mental and moral force, with 
very sharp limitations; a man of powerful and interesting 
personality, with very obtrusive lack of roundness and 
harmony of nature. He was not an easy man to deal 
with in life, and now that he has gone the task of 
presenting him to posterity as his contemporaries knew 
him is no easy matter. Miss Dawes has succeeded 
by clear-sighted adherence to the truth so far as 
she could discover it; and her facilities for the search 
were very great. She has drawn with an impartial hand 
the portrait of the anti-slavery leader whom no social 
influences could corrupt, no political ambitions mislead, 
and whom neither threats nor violence could silence; the 
orator who enriched the most relentless arraignments of 
slavery with the widest scholarship, and who mixed the 
most extreme bitterness of invective with the amplest cul- 
ture. There was a rigidity in Sumner’s mind and charac- 
ter which was not amiss for the purposes of immediate 
agitation, but which seriously impaired his literary power 
and seriously affected his capacity for accepting new con- 
ditions and addressing himself to new problems. He 
had genuine power as an orator, but the materials of his 
oratory were never completely fused ; he had very consider- 
able scholarship, but he never was free from pedantry ; he 
had clear and direct insight into moral questions, but he 
often failed to see rightly and distinctly into political 
problems. His integrity was unbending and his vigor of 
mind extraordinary, but the rigidity of his nature and his 
lack of humor qualified both his power and his service. 
Miss Dawes traces clearly and succinctly Sumner’s career, 
from his brilliant and promising youth through the period 
of his strenuous and incorruptible opposition to slavery, to 
those later years in which, although often at variance with 
his old political associates, he maintained his independence 
of action and the supremacy of his conscience. She gen- 
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erously recognizes his great abilities and services, traces 
the lines of his activity and records its influence, and 
brings into clear relief his personal characteristics and 
habits. The strength and weakness of the man in all rela- 
tions are impartially indicated ; and the story, while com- 
pact and succinct, is vigorous and effective. 


* 


Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks about the Trinity. By James 
M. Whiton, Ph.D. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) This is 
an attempt to redeem from scholasticism, and to present in a 
rational, helpful, and spiritual way, the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Itis analogous in spirit, and in general doctrine, to the 
two sermons recently published on the same subject in The 


' Christian Union from Drs. A. H. Bradford and Lyman Abbott. 


It is in dialogue form, the participants being a pastor and 
his parishioner. In general, the doctrine may be stated thus: 


“God is the infinite, eternal, ineffable First Cause; as such, 
unknown. But he is forever manifesting himself in phe- 


nomena, and as such is a self-revealing God—the Word, be- 
cause he utters himself; the Son, because he proceeds from the 
Father. Thus manifesting himself in nature and in history, 
he comes to his supreme manifestation in Jesus the Christ, who 
is thus pre-eminently ##e Son of God, or the Word made flesh— 
that is, the self-revealing God, revealing himself in a human life. 
But this conception of God presents him only historically in his 
relations to the world of nature and of men collectively; he 
comes also into personal relations with the individual as the 
Holy Spirit—that is, ¢#e Spirit which begets holiness—and makes 
those who receive him partakers of his nature. This general 
thought Dr. Whiton follows out in detail, using it to explain 
both historical theology and Biblical texts, and throwing much 
light on both. He perhaps over-endeavors to make everything 
clear, leaving nothing to mystery ; we should have preferred his 
treatise not in a dialogue form, which we do not think adds to 
its interest or its clearness, and does add somewhat to its length ; 
but it is a welcome contribution to modern theological thought, 
and, carefully read, will do much to make the doctrine of the 
Church concerning God not only intelligible but practically fruit- 
ful in Christian experience. Maintaining with vigor the doctrine 
that God and man are in all their essential attributes akin, he finds 
in this fact and in the divine immanence a ground whereon 
Unitarians and Trinitarians can meet, not by the surrender 
of any doctrine by either, but by the discovery on the part of 
both of a deeper truth underlying the affirmations of both. He 
quotes from Martineau and Hedge to show that both can 
hold, in good faith, the Nicene Creed, not by belittling but 
by deepening and enlarging its meaning. This is in some 
respects the most valuable, as it is the most original, portion 
of his volume. But in this he fails to recognize the two 
tendencies in the Unitarian Church which are dividing it into 
two schools. One of these schools, that founded on a protest 
against the mean conceptions of God presented by Calvinism, 
will readily find in the philosophy here presented a reconcilia- 
tion with orthodoxy, at least with the New Orthodoxy; but the 
other, which is founded on the assumption of an essential differ- 
ence between God and man, which imagines that it denies 
Jesus’s divinity by affirming his humanity, and which inevitably 
ends in agnosticism pure and simple, however it might accept 
Dr. Whiton’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit, could not accept, even 
if it could understand, his doctrine of the Son. While the 
pastor’s explanations do not seem to us to unveil the mystery of 
the Tri-Unity of God quite so completely as they do to the lay 
figure to whom they are given, they do put the doctrine in a 
rational and spiritual light, and the book is to be heartily com- 
mended, as one of real value, to both lay and clerical students 
of theology, and to all thinkers in the realm of religion. 


Money, Silver, and Finance. By J. Howard Cowperthwait. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) In this volume will be 
found all the arguments against silver, both weak and strong, 
and none of the arguments in its favor except the weakest of 
the weak. By excluding all able-bodied antagonists the author 
scores a succession of easy victories, and seems to himself to 
be left in possession of the field. The scholarship of the work 
is illustrated by the statement on page 8 that silver has lost 
caste as a standard of value because of the fluctuations in its 
production. This argument is being used so frequently that it 
is worth while to state that the production of silver has increased 
slowly and steadily, while that of gold suddenly increased ten- 
fold at the middle of this century, and has since fallen off. 


Phases of Thought and Criticism, by Brother Azarias, is a 
volume of literary essays which show an uncommon range of 
reading. His criticism is constructive in its character, and his 
interpretations of literature illuminative. In literature he finds 
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in the more hopeful. tendencies of the day a recoil from a cold 
materialism, and a yearning for the spiritual ideal. This ideal 
he finds realized in the Roman Catholic Church. Be that as it 
may, undoubtedly it is true that the pessimistic cast of much of 
our literature is due to the unsettled mood which arises from 
transition. Philosophy is leading literature back to the ideal— 
old ideals, but transfigured into an unwonted brightness. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Thoreau’s record of comments and descriptions of the four 
seasons has now been completed by the publication of Autumn. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) Thoreau, in a measure, 
wrote his own biography in his journals, and kept a running rec- 
ord, not so much of experience as of observation. His journal 
relates to the seasons less by definite reflection upon them than 
by the registry from day to day of natural phenomena and inci- 
dents in the life of the woods and the fields. Thoreau takes his 
cue from days as they pass, and consequently selections from his 
journal which have their date in the autumn constitute a kind of 
natural history of this season. We have in this volume, as in all 
Thoreau’s works, not a definite, progressive, and orderly state- 
ment, but keen observation, incisive comment, and idiosyncratic 
form. If the journal could not be published entire, it is difficult 
to imagine a more intelligent and trustworthy principle of selec- 
tion to bring out the best that is in them than that which has 
been adopted by the editor of these four volumes. 


* 


“The Pagan Review” 


This new British publication is but a moderate straw, which 
indicates the blowing of no very violent wind. It is not an 
organized assault upon any citadel of received doctrine; its pro- 
moters do not appear to be troubled about creeds. Nor have 
they any desire to be unkind; their only direct polemic state- 
ment is that “ the religion of our forefathers has not only ceased 
for us personally, but is no longer in any vital and general sense 
a sovereign power in the realm.”’ It is a thing of the past, these 
young gentlemen think, and as such hardly worthy of more 
words ; though they amiably (and somewhat inconsistently) admit 
that “it is still fruitful of vast good.” Disdaining to slay the 
slain, they are concerned with the inauguration of “a new 
epoch,” which “ is indeed in many respects already begun.” The 
chief feature of this new epoch appears to be the deliverance of 
Woman from feudal and conventional bonds. (As for Man, he 
is perhaps in this regard tolerably free already ; but Woman is 
not.) Those concerned will please notice that “the long half- 
acknowledged, half-denied duel between Man and Woman is to 
cease.” Not that these reformers wish “ to disintegrate, degrade, 
abolish marriage ;” on the contrary, they “ would fain see that 
sexual union become the flower of human life. But first the 
rubbish must be cleared away.” 

Lest this programme shouid appear too precise, the ‘* Foreword” 
goes on to say that “ these remarks must not be taken too liter- 
ally ” as indicating the character of the new periodical, which is 
to be “ purely literary, not philosophical, partisan, or propagand- 
ist ;” 7. ¢., it is not a review at all, but a magazine with a bias. 
It is to be “a mouthpiece of the new pagan sentiment of the 
younger generation.” And what is this sentiment? Here at 
last we get something definite. “The supreme interest of Man is 
— Woman; and the most profound and fascinating problem to 
Woman is Man.” Therefore “ literature dominated by the vari- 
ous forms of the sexual question should prevail.” True, the 
French have sometimes gone too far, and there are minor mat- 
ters which deserve attention in their degree. Matthew Arnold 
said that Conduct was three-fourths of Life—not the whole of it. 
“ The Pagan Review” (in substance) accepts this dictum, substi- 
tuting for “ Conduct ” “ the Sexual Emotion.” 

The contents of the first number fairly carry out the profes- 
sions of the “ Foreword.” Feelings and relations supposed to 
exist between men and women furnish the inspiring theme. 
But Zolaesque realism—and realism of any kind, indeed—is 
happily absent. The ardor is imaginative, dreamy, romantic. 
One of the stories goes back to prehistoric (or undated) barba- 
rism for its theme; another is called “ The Rape of the Sabines ;” 
a third has its scene in “an upland glade among the Hima- 
layas ;” only the worst and feeblest of the lot comes as near 
home as Paris. The prose pieces are not less poetical than 
those which essay meter and rhyme. 

It is not necessary to take these young writers as seriously as 
they take themselves. Their effort is not so much to be wicked 
as to be free—from bonds which they could not easily describe. 
They are tolerably honest, very restless, and extremely eager 
for they don’t know what—except that it is to get into the depths 
of “ Life,” and meantime, lacking experience of what it is, to 
depict what they fancy it might be. Their work smacks of 
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unoccupied energies and too much leisure. It is not as new as 
they suppose ; we had far too much of this sort of thing before, 
One or two of them show ability, but not enough to set the 
Thames on fire. Mr. Swinburne (whom they do not mention) 
is far and away their master. 

No one need lose sleep through fear of the harm the “ Pagan 
Review” is going todo. As the editor proudly says, “ We aim 
at thoroughgoing unpopularity ;” and this aim he is pretty safe 


to compass. 


Literary Notes 


—A new complete edition of Pére Lacordaire’s famous Con. 
ferences at Notre Dame de Paris will be published early this 
month by Thomas Whittaker. The same publisher also 
announces a new cheap reissue of “ The Class and the Desk,” 
by J. Comper Gray. 

—The édition de luxe of “ A Window in Thrums” is rapidly 
advancing. There will be only 550 copies printed for Great 
Britain and America, and each copy will be numbered. The 
book is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on 
special English hand-made paper, and will be sold before publi- 
cation at thirty-one shillings and sixpence; afterwards the price 
will be advanced. The etchings by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., 
are particularly successful, more especially, perhaps, that of 
“ Jess,” which is said to be a triumph. 

—In accordance with a wish expressed by Mr. Whittier sev- 
eral years ago, his literary executor, Mr. S. T. Pickard, of Port- 
land, Me., will prepare his biography. After the death of Long- 
fellow Mr. Whittier had in mind the probability that there 
would bea call for some account of his own life, and he then began 
to collect materials that would be serviceable to his biographer. 
These he intrusted to Mr. Pickard, who assisted him in the 
collection. It was his wish that his friends, who may have pre 
served letters he wrote them which contain passages that might 
be of interest to readers of his memoirs, would send them to Mr. 
Pickard, who will carefully preserve and promptly return them. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, announce a very 
attractive edition of the most interesting group of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels, the “ Barchester Tower Series,” including 
the novel of that name, “The Warden,” “ Frameley Parson- 
age,” “ Dr. Thorne,” “ The Small House at Arlington,” and the 
‘Last Chronicles of Barset.” These stories are to be put 
in thirteen volumes, and illustrated by photogravures from 
designs by C. R. Grant. The most accurate and interesting 
study of English clerical and country life in and about a cathe 
dral town to be found in English fiction is presented in this 
group of novels. The publishers also announce large-paper 
copies of the same edition. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Milne, William J. Standard Arithmetic. 65 cts. : 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
In Old St. Stephen’s. fr: 
Adler, Felix. The Moral Instruction of Children. $1.50. 
Isaac. English Education 
Frederick. Man and the “Glacial Period. $1.75. 
Gordon, W. J. Englishman’s Haven. $1.50. 
Stoddard, William O. The Battle of New York. $1.50. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., aE 
Palmer, H. R. Garnered Gems of Sunday-School Song. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Wright, Elvirton. $1.25. 
. CROWELL & co. NEW YORK 
Thompson, A. C. (Rev). ‘Our Birthdays. 
GINN & CO., BOST 
Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. "Edited a Albert S. Cook. $1.10. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Butler, William. Mexicoin Transition. $2. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Powell, E. P. Liberty and Life. ‘0 cts. 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Alger, It. The Young Boatman. i 
Sunday-School Selections. Edited by John fiechtel. 30 cts. 
Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Recitations. Compiled ty Mrs. E. C. Noble. 


Holiday: Selections for Recitations. Compiled by Sara S. Rice. 30 cts. 
Morton, Agnes H. Etiquette. 

PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
James, Prof. B. W. Alaskana. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Atkinson, Edward. Taxation and Work. $1.25. 
Strange, Daniel. The Farmers’ Tariff Manual. $1.25. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Ward, Herbert D. The Captain of the Kittiewink. $1. 25. 
Brewster, Marian. Under the Water-O $1.25. 
Austen, Jane. Northanger Abbey. $1.25. 
Austen, Jane. Persuasion. $1.25. 

RURAL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Bailey, L. H. Horticulturists’ Rule-Book. 

UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Bean, F. Ruth — So cts. 
REDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Jones,C. A. A a Red Riding Hood. $1.25. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 

Whitman, Walt. ; or, the Story of a Life. cts. 

E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK 
Sunday for the Young 
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Important Religious Conventions 


The American Board in Chicago—The Episcopal General Convention in 
Baltimore—Women’s Missionary Conference in Toronto 


I.—The American Board Meeting 
From Our Own Correspondent 


Another memorable meeting of this historic society has just 
closed its sessions in Chicago. It could hardly be expected 
that the rare unanimity and spiritual fervor of the meetings at 
Pittsfield should be repeated this year. The air has been full of 
exciting rumors. The meeting certainly has been exciting, 
although, thanks to the masterful tact of Dr. Storrs, it has not 
been divisive. The sessions of the Board were held in the First 
Church, of which the Rev. E. P. Goodwin, D.D., has been the 
pastor for about twenty-five years. The audiences throughout 
have been large and appreciative. The address of welcome 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, and was full of the 
superb oratory which characterizes that brilliant preacher. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. March, of Woburn, 
Mass., and was hopeful and inspiring. The text was Matthew 
xxi., 5: “ Tell yethe daughter of Zion, Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee.” The subject was “ The Coming of the King, as 
seen in the Progress of the Kingdom.” A genial optimism per- 
vaded the sermon from beginning to end. 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT 


The report of the Home Department was the first subject to 
be presented to the Board. In many respects it was most 
encouraging; in other respects decidedly discouraging. The 
movement for raising $100,000, in addition to the income by 
subscription of the previous year, was not entirely successful, 
although fully the $100,000 was realized in other ways than 
those planned, but there is no assurance that that extra amount 
will be forthcoming next year. The amount received from lega- 
cies was very much larger during the past year than usual. 
Therefore, in the outlook for the next year, the Committee 
reported that in order to meet the imperative necessities of the 
missions it would need to receive from the free-will offerings 
during the coming fiscal year, additional to what may be reason- 
ably expected from the regular donations and legacies, about 
$150,000. If that is not received, it will be called upon to 
reduce, by that amount, the work upon the missionary field. 
The receipts for the past year, from all sources, aggregated 
about $841,000. While, therefore, the income is greater than 
ever, the outlook for the future is discouraging. The income 
is not likely to be as large, and yet the demands are larger. 


THE SECRETARIES’ PAPERS 


. The papers by the Secretaries were of unusual ability. Dr. 
Alden, in behalf of the Prudential Committee, presented a 
paper on “ The Fellowship of the American Board with the 
Churches—a Historic Statement.” 

Dr. Clark’s paper was on “ The Joy of Christ in the World’s 
Redemption,” and Dr. Judson Smith’s on “ Missionary Qualifica- 
tions.” 

Dr. Clark’s paper was remarkable for the spiritual earnestness 
which characterizes all his utterances. The Missionary Quailifi- 
cations named by Dr. Smith were: First, a clear and unques- 
tioning conviction of the fundamental and characteristic doc- 
trines, and of their competency to bring life and salvation to the 
pagan world. Second, the missionary spirit. Third, good 
mental powers and thorough education. And, fourth, what may 
be called “ consecrated common sense.” 

A pleasing feature of the programme was the change which 
has been adopted by which the papers presented were not, as for- 
merly, referred to committees. They were discussed, chiefly by 
missionaries, and thus the interest in the papers themselves was 
increased, and there was given to them a practical turn which 
would have been impossible if they had been passed through 
the hopper of a committee. 


NOTABLE ADDRESSES 


Passing from the presentations of the Secretaries, it may be 
said that there were three or four speeches of surpassing interest 
at this meeting. First, the missionary addresses. By these I 
do not refer simply to those made by missionaries, but those 
which concerned directly the work in hand. The addresses by 
Mr. Atkinson, of Japan, and Mr. Christie, of Africa, were both 
of them heartily enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded. Mr. 
Atkinson very distinctly voiced the appreciation of the mission- 
aries of Japan for the valuable labors of the Rev. William H. 


Noyes, and distinctly declared that, in everything but name, Mr. 
Noyes was recognized as a member of the Board. The work 
that he is doing is invaluable, and he is in full fellowship with 
his brethren. Mr. Atkinson stated that it was the wish of the 
missionaries that he should be recognized as one of their number. 

One of the most interesting meetings was that in which Dr. 
George F. Pentecost spoke on India and his work there. Dr. 
Pentecost said that he went out “a hopeful pessimist and 
returned a confirmed optimist.” He said again: “ India, in my 
judgment, is where the great missionary problem is to be 
solved ;” and, furthermore: “If I were twenty-five instead of 
fifty, not all the king’s horse could keep me from going to India.” 
He made an earnest appeal for pastors honored in this country 
to go out and devote a few months to labor among the thinking 
classes of that Empire. The address of Dr. Pentecost was pre- 
ceded by one from the Rev. W. E. Park, D.D., on the “ Appro- 
priation of Power.” Dr. Park has many of the features, not 
only physical, but mental, which characterize his distinguished 
father. Very interesting addresses were also made by the Rev. 
Mr. Hume, from India, the Rev. Mr. Clark, from Austria, 
and the Rev. Mr. Tracey, from Turkey. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE CHURCHES 


The first approach to the great subject of discussion which 
it was known would be raised at this meeting was when the 
proposition was made that a committee be appointed to prepare 
a report on the memorials concerning the representation of the 
churches in the affairs of the Board. Dr. Noble argued for a 
committee which should report at a subsequent meeting; Dr. 
Quint for a report to be made at this meeting. A committee of 
eleven was appointed to whom all such papers were to be re- 
ferred, and who were to report as far as possible during the 
present sessions. The committee was constituted as follows: 
Dr. Noble, Dr. Quint, the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, Ralph 
Emerson, President W. G. Ballantine, Dr. Pratt, Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, Messrs. G. H. Rust, C. H. Case, G. C. Moses, and 
Roland Hazard. The committee was unable to agree, and 
majority and minority reports were presented as follows : 


Resolved, 1. That the Committee 
for the nomination of new members, 
appointed at this meeting, be directed 
to receive from the State, Territorial, 
or independent organizations of Con- 
gregational churches, during the 
coming year, nominations of persons 
to fill vacancies which may occur in 
the Board, somewhat more in num- 
ber being desirable than the average 
usually assigned to any State or Ter- 
ritory ; and from such names, if fur- 
nished, to select and report at the 
next annual meeting enough to fill 
three-fourths of the vacancies which 
may then exist, regard being had to a 
division between ministers and lay- 
men, and the apportionment of mem- 
bers according to the by-laws. 

2. That your Committee be directed 
to consider and report at the next an- 
nual meeting such permanent plan for 
representation of the Congregational 
churches of the U nited States as shall 
seem to the Committee likely to satis- 
fy reasonable desires for representa- 
tion in the membership of the Board, 
and be forthe promotion of the best 
interests of missions. Respectfully 
submitted, 

A. H. QuINntT. 
RALPH EMERSON. 
A. E. DUNNING. 

R. HAZARD. 

G. C. 
LLEWELLYN PRATT. 
W. G. BALLANTINE. 


Resolved, That the Committee for 
the nomination of new members, ap- 
pointed at this meeting, be directed 
to receive from the-State, Territorial, 
or independent organizations of Con- 
gregational churches, during the 
coming year, nominations of persons 
to fill vacancies which may occur in the 
Board to the number of twice the 
average usually assigned to any State 
or Territory ; and from such names, 
if furnished, to select and report at 
the next annual meeting enough to 
fill at least one-half of the vacancies 
which may then exist, regard being 
had to a division between ministers 
and laymen, and the apportionment 
of members according tothe by-laws. 

Resolved, second, That inasmuch as 
the action recommended by this Com- 
mittee is in the nature of the case pro- 
visional, and it cannot be foretold 
what will be the practical operation of 
the plan proposed, the Committee be 
continued: and instructed to report 
at the next annual meeting such per- 
manent scheme as shall seem most 
practicable and promotive of the great 
interests we all have at heart. 

F. A. Nosie, Chairman. 
Geo. H. WEsT. 

C. H. CAseE. 

FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. 


As the differences between the Committee did not seem to be 
very great, the subject was recommitted, with the result as fol- 
lows: First, nominations by the State Associations and other 
Congregational bodies sufficient to fill three-fourths of the vacan- 
cies of the Board. Second, that as this action was provisional, 
the Committee be continued another year to prepare a perma- 
nent scheme. Thus the subject of representation, which was 
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one of the most perplexing, was adjusted with comparatively 
little friction, and by. a unanimous vote. 


DISCUSSION ON CANDIDATES 


The next point of difficulty was reached when the report of the 
Home Department was presented. The committee agreed up to 
a certain point. After that three members of the committee felt 
that the condition of affairs was such as to call for some positive 
words of reassurance to the churches which are asked to con- 
tribute and the young men who are supposed to be candidates 
for missionary service ; consequently Drs. A. H. Bradford, J. W. 
Cooper, and F. S. Fitch presented a supplementary report pro- 
viding that young men and women otherwise acceptable, who 
could accept the creeds of their respective churches, and 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel as set forth in the 
“ Burial Hill Declaration of Faith” and in “the Creed of the 
Congregational Commission of 1883,” should be accepted by the 
Prudential Committee as suitable candidates for missionary 
service, and that the missionaries of the Board should have the 
same right of private judgment as is freely accorded to those 
working inthe home field. The introduction of these resolutions 
started a very lively discussion. They were vigorously defended 
by Drs. Bradford and Cooper, and hotly assailed by Drs. Mears, 
Goodwin, and Joseph Cook. It is seldom that the English lan- 
guage is so utterly misconceived as by several who addressed 
the meeting. The resolutions clearly indicated that nothing 
was to be taken from the hands of the Prudential Committee, 
and that all who entered the service were to be questioned con- 
cerning the creeds mentioned, and yet the resolutions were dis- 
cussed by those opposing them as if they were intended to take 
away from the Committee the powers which it has always pos- 
sessed. The report was not discussed on its merits, but evaded 
or misunderstood. The subject, however, was not dropped 
before the issue was distinctly presented: Are you willing to have 
it go out to the churches that those accepting the Burial Hill 
Confession of Faith and the Creed of the National Council 
are not to be considered sufficiently sound for missionary service ? 
Again and again speakers said that they were in a dilemma, and 
at length they were mercifully delivered from it by a motion to 
indefinitely postpone. The fact remains, however, that the ques- 
tion thus distinctly raised as to whether requirements for mis- 
sionary service should be different from those which are demanded 
for service at home has been distinctly raised and as squarely 
evaded. 

THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The excitement attending this discussion was mild in com- 
parison with that which was to follow. When the committee 
appointed to nominate officers made its report, a letter from the 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, Boston, was 
read, declining to be a candidate for re-election, on the ground 
that the majority of the committee was so distinctly partisan, 
and its policy so constantly one-sided, that it was useless for 
him, or for any man of liberal opinions, to be on that committee. 
A letter from the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., was also read 
declining further service on the committee. Dr. Clark’s osten- 
sible reason was that he had started on a tour around the world. 
It was well known, however, that if he had remained at home 
the same reasons as those given by Dr. Dickinson would 
have been given by him. Following this report of the majority 
came a report of the minority saying that it would be im- 
possible for liberal men to consistently serve on the com- 
mittee, and therefore they declined to make a nomination, 
and wished the conservatives to take all the responsibility of 
management. Members of the Prudential Committee, of 
course, immediately attempted to show that Dr. Dickinson 
was in error, and Dr. Storrs declared that he had requested 
representation of both wings, and that he would not be President 
if there was not such representation. After discussion, Drs. 
Arthur Little and A. McKenzie were elected, but Dr. Little 
declined, and the matter was again referred to the committee. 
In the final election the old officers were re-elected, with Dr. 
McKenzie in the place of Dr. Dickinson—Dr. A. C. Thompson 
and E. K. Alden, however, with greatly diminished majorities. 
Dr. Webb, in a hearty and manly speech, said that he believed 
that the Prudential Committee had been wrong in the past in 
keeping its affairs too much to itself, and that he should advo- 
cate in the future the policy of giving to the churches a full 
explanation of the reasons which might lead to its actions, and 
-ended his brilliant speech by nominating as a member of the 
Prudential Committee the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of New 
Jersey. The nomination thus publicly made would have been 
confirmed had not Dr. Bradford felt that his distance from 
Boston was so great as to make his service rather nominal than 
real. The committee, therefore, at the request of Dr. Storrs, 
presented the name of Dr. F. E. Clark, and he was re-elected, 
notwithstanding his previous letter of declination. It is doubt- 
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ful, however, if Dr. Clark will feel that he can accept the posi- 
tion, in view of the fact that he and Dr. Dickinson are under. 
stood to have exactly the same reasons for presenting their re- 
fusals to serve. 


PRESIDENT STORRS'S POSITION 


Dr. Storrs then made an address, and introduced what may 
be called the third stage of the discussion, and the one which, 
perhaps, was most exciting of all. He announced himself as 
positively opposed to the appointment of any as missionaries - 
who positively held to the doctrine of probation beyond the 
grave, and yet as positively declared that he would appoint 
those, otherwise acceptable, who were in doubt concerning the 
subject. He asked the Board to decide what its interpretation 
of this subject was to be, and intimated that on the result of 
that answer would depend his own acceptance of the presi- 
dency. Dr. Storrs spoke with great feeling and with much 
power. As soon as he had finished, Professor E. C. Smyth, of 
Andover, arose, and made probably the most remarkable and 
impressive of all the addresses delivered at this memorable 
meeting. Moderate and conciliatory in tone, and yet firm and 
decided in his spirit, Professor Smyth declared that not one of 
those who had been refused appointments in the past had held 
the subject differently from that indicated as acceptable to Dr. 
Storrs. Then with great power and beauty he lifted before the 
audience the truth on which all could and should unite, and made 
a most eloquent and hearty plea in behalf of such a policy of 
comprehension as had been outlined by the President in his 
letter accepting the office. 


AN AGREEMENT REACHED 


A resolution introduced by Dr. Stimson reaffirmed the positions 
taken at Minneapolis, qualifying them, however, by the state- 
ment that they were to have “a liberal as well as faithful 
interpretation.” This was amended by Dr. Quint so as to read 
“ such liberal and faithful interpretation as had been given by Dr. 
Storrs in his letter of acceptance.” Dr. Quint more than once 
during these meetings proved himself not only a very great 
peacemaker, but a very wise and able counselor. His power of 
speech is well known, and perhaps nothing was finer in any of 
the meetings than his quiet but effective reply to Joseph Cook, 
who had over and over again declared that it was unsafe to 
appoint any one who did not recognize that it was a peril for a 
man to die in his sins. In this discussion Dr. Washington 
Gladden made a noble speech, showing that it was absurd for 
men to be appointed on the Prudential Committee who would 
not also be allowed to enter the missionary service. The reso- 
lution of Dr. Stimson, as amended by Dr. Quint, was unani- 
mously adopted, and the position taken at Minneapolis, with 
such “liberal and faithful interpretation as was outlined in the 
President's letter of acceptance,”’ was declared to be the policy of 
the Board. It was noticed that Professor Egbert Smyth was 
standing in approval of this resolution. Professor Smyth had 
said before that all depended upon how that word “liberal ” was 
understood. His vote indicated his willingness to trust that it 
would receive a fair interpretation. When the ballot was 
announced, Dr. Storrs said, “Gentlemen, I accept your elec- 
tion.” In his address which followed that of Dr. Goodwin, bid- 
ding farewell to the delegates and missionaries assembled, Dr. 
Storrs very generously and nobly recognized that discussions 
like those which had occupied these meetings were not undesir- 
able. He said they indicated life and interest, and instead of 
being deprecated were to be commended if any cause for them 
existed. Moreover, he very distinctly declared again that he 
would appoint to the missionary service those who did not have 
a dogma, but only a doubt, concerning the mysteries of the 
future. Thus once more the President of the Board has won 
the lasting gratitude of the Congregational churches of the 
United States by his wise, considerate, and conciliatory attitude. 
He left no doubt concerning his own position, and just as little 
doubt concerning what he believed should be the policy of the 
Board. If the Prudential Committee would interpret the Min- 
neapolis resolutions according to the spirit of the addresses of 
Dr. Storrs at these meetings, the difficulties in the Board would 
be at an end. 


THE MEETING AS A WHOLE 


The meeting in Chicago may not have been of so high 
and inspiring a spiritual nature as that at Pittsfield, but it is 
doubtful if any meeting of the Board in recent years has done 
more that is really practical and helpful to the cause which it 1s 
seeking to advance than the one which has just closed. The 
number of men with a National reputation present has been 
small; the meetings of thrilling spiritual interest very few. 
The devotional element has not been specially prominent, and 
yet there has been an honest and resolute facing of difficulties, 
and a manly effort to remove them, which is worthy of all praise. 
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The distinct advance which has been made in the manner of the 
election of corporate members, which advance was taken with- 
out serious opposition, alone marks this as a memorable meet- 
ing. With all the churches represented, there can be no step 
backward. If the advance has not been as great as some of us 
desire; if many were unwilling to face the dilemma of either 
accepting the National Council and Burial Hill Confessions as 
sufficient, or else declaring that there should be one doctrinal 
standard for missionary service and another for ministerial ser- 
vice, still the movement forward is so evident, and the willing- 
ness to give broad and liberal interpretations so much greater 
now than a few years ago, that those who ask for a policy which 
shall be truly representative can well afford to wait. The con- 
trast between the meeting at Springfield and the meeting in 
Chicago is vivid and encouraging. 

This report cannot be closed without the recogniticn of the 
presence of Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, England, and his asso- 
ciate, the Rev. Mr. Harrison, of Handley, who made admirable 
addresses. The presence of Dr. Brown recalls the remark made 
by another distinguished English Congregational minister a few 
years since, who confessed his amazement at the attitude of the 
American churches in regard to the perplexing subject of the 
future life, and said that in that respect we in this country were 
from twenty-five to fifty years behind the rest of the world. 

The hospitality of the First Church, and of the people of 
Chicago, has been characteristically courteous and abundant, 
and was duly and gratefully acknowledged. The next great 
meeting of Congregational churches will be held one week later 
in Minneapolis, where the National Council convenes and where 
the most prominent subject will still be the relation of the churches 
to their benevolent wowk. 


I!.—Triennial General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


From Our Own Correspondent 


The opening services of the General Convention in Baltimore 
on Wednesday last were of an unusually simple character ; 
imposing enough was the procession of nearly seventy bishops 
as it entered the main door, but imposing rather from the char- 
acter and influence of the manhood that composed it than from 
the brilliant robes of the English bishops, the new embroideries 
donned by a few extremists among the Americans, or the 
colored hoods marking honorary degrees conferred by English 
universities upon such eminent Americans as Bishops Potter and 
Huntington, of New York. Toward the forefront of the pro- 
cession, as one of six new bishops created since the last 
General Convention, and now for the first time to be seated in 
the House of Bishops, came Phillips Brooks, side by side with 
Isaac Lee Nicholson, of Milwaukee, a bishop recently elected 
by the extreme Catholic school. As the bishops stood lining 
the center aisle, serving as a guard of honor until the senior and 
visiting bishops had passed into the chancel, Bishop Brooks was 
noted by all. Later, when introduced to the House of Bishops 
by his consecrators, Dr. Brooks received a warm welcome. The 
late useless attack of the Bishop of Springfield has been 
deprecated even by men who agree with the opinions expressed 
in the remarkable open letter to Bishop Doane, and Dr. Brooks 
could hardly fail to feel that the Church in General Convention 
assembled realized the honor she had done her episcopate in 
raising one of her noblest sons to its ranks. If the recognition 
given to the school or schools of thought which he represents 
was evident in the reception accorded Dr. Brooks, the sermon 
from Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, moved earnestly and smoothly 
on firm, strong, old lines; it deprecated the introduction of recent 
habits with regard to the treatment of the position of the Virgin 
Mary, the elevation of the material above the spiritual aspects 
of the Holy Communion, and gave no comfort to the advanced 
Churchman. The old theological lines, too, were closely drawn, 
to the comfort of the conservative, while the danger of giving 
credence to modern views of eschatology was indicated forcibly. 

On the election of the Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of old Trinity, 
New York, to the chair of President, a position which he has ably 
filled for two preceding Conventions, the House of Deputies 
proceeded at once to the final acceptance or rejection of pro- 
posed changes in the Prayer-Book. These have, after having 
been adopted at the preceding Convention, stood the test and 
received the approval of the diocesan conventions throughout the 
country; each change must be approved both by the House of 
Bishops and of Deputies. The prayer for Christian unity has 
already received the votes of both houses. 

Although some discussion will be necessary, the President 
has announced that it is not now competent for the House to 
receive any alterations or amendments. Dr. Huntington, of 
Grace Church, New York, hopes to expedite matters so that 
before the close of the Convention the standard Prayer-Book of 
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1892, which will replace the standard book of one hundred 
years’ usage, may be laid before the members. 

Two of the most important societies of the Church seized the 
opening days of the Convention to interest crowded audiences 
in their work. 

All day on Thursday the Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions was in session. It was the twenty-first anniversary of 
its organization in this same city of Baltimore, and the hearts of 
the thousands of women who attended its communion service of 
consecration and thanksgiving in St. Paul’s Church were stirred 
to their depths as over sixteen thousand dollars was laid as a 
special offering upon the altar, and the fact made public that 
over one million had been raised for missions during the past 
triennium, and three millions during the life of the Society. 
During morning and afternoon meetings missionaries from Japan 
and China told of their work and needs, and the wives of mis- 
sionary bishops described their difficulties. The address of 
Miss Sybil Carter upon Indian hospitals and the training of 
Indian women for the work of civilization was a notable one. 

On Friday the interest of the Convention was great; the entire 
General Convention in both houses suspended business to sit 
together as a Board of Missions and receive the reports and ad- 
dresses of the missionary bishops from the domestic and foreign 
fields ; each week this sitting will be continued until the needs of 
the entire missionary field have been brought before the Church. 

The Parochial Missions Society came early to the front, with 
such men as Bishops Potter, of New York, and Doane, of Albany, 
in the lead, to bring strongly before the Church the need of 
organized evangelistic work throughout the parishes to develop 
the spiritual life of communicants, and to rouse the indifferent 
to a sense of the vital interests of their soals. The Society 
defined a “ mission ” as a special effort to win men to Christ, 
an earnest endeavor to reach all not reached by regular minis- 
trations. Its first object being rescue, it also aims to confirm 
in faith and godliness. It is an extraordinary call to the care- 
less to repent, the doubting to believe, the believing to a fuller 
consecration. The Society has two general missioners and 
forty mission preachers, themselves rectors of important parishes, 
who leave their work for a time to conduct special services. 
Since the great New York Advent Mission of 1885 the demand for 
such special services has been great. Before a great audience 
the two bishops named, and two mission preachers, Drs. Satter- 
lee and Walpole Warren, of New York, urged the claims of the 
evangelistic movement upon the Church. 

The great attraction of the opening Sunday of the Convention 
was the triennial sermon before the Board of Missions, delivered 
by Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, upon the Progress of Chris- 
tianity since the Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 
The meetings of the Social Science Society addressed by Bishops 
Potter, Hugh Miller Thompson, and Dr. Holland, were largely 
attended. Interest is lent to the present Convention in Balti- 
more by the fact that it is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
consecration of Bishop Claggett, the first bishop consecrated 
on American soil, and the scene of the Convention of 1808, when 
but two bishops constituted the “house.” Again in 1871 the 
Convention assembled in Baltimore and listened to the famous 
debate on ritual, led by Dr. James De Koven. The perfect 
freedom opened by the rejection on that occasion of the strict 
canons on ritual which were introduced has rarely been 
abused, and has led to great peace in the Church. Such 
issues have died out or sunk to’ relatively unimportant posi- 
tions, while the American Church today frees its teachers to 
grapple with deeper problems of thought, and sets itself reso- 
lutely to equip its workers for the task of laying themselves side 
by side with every form of human need and effort, from the 
introduction of manual arts among the Indians to the introduc- 
tion of the spirit of the Christ into the solution of the sociological 
problems that affect our large cities and centers of labor. 
With its Coxes to hold the Church firmly to its historic past, 
its Huntingtons to bring it into loving touch with working- 
men and women, its prophets to interpret for it the constantly 
developing revelation of God, it is safe to believe that the period 
when a “ brilliant debate” on the floor of the Convention could 
refer to unimportant matters of ritual has gone forever. Such 
have surely been the signs of the times during the opening days 
of the General Convention of 1892. F. E. W. 


I1I.—Women in Ecumenical Assembly 
From Our Own Correspondent 


I have written The Christian Union two letters already from 
the Toronto Pan-Presbyterian Council. It falls to me to pre- 
pare a third. What work can be done without woman? Inter- 
preters may interpret about the silence of women in the church, 
but women must have their say, and, as a rule, consecrated 
woman says well. A Convention of women interested in the 
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spread of the Gospel as it is presented through the Presbyterian 
system was held in connection with the Council. Many of the 
delegates were wives of members of the Council; many more 
were in no way connected with the Counc'l, but had come from 
great distances or from quarters not so far off to have a part 
in the woman’s meeting that multitudes were looking forward to 
with prayerful and confident expectancy. 

For a number of years many of those interested in the work 
of foreign missions have wished for an organization by means 


of which there might be a cementing of interest and a concen- . 


tration of energy in the forces at work for God in the foreign 
ficld. The blessing that has followed the four Councils of the 
Reformed Alliance of Presbyterianism during the past fifteen 
years prompted the Presbyterian ladies of the American and 
European continents especially to inquire if there could be some 
mode of bringing into one place for conference the women of 
different lands who take a special interest in the extension of 
God's work in heathen countries. After considerable consulta- 
tion and correspondence an informal meeting was held in Lon- 
don four years ago at which something like an understanding 
was arrived at about arranging for the Convention which has 
just been held in this city. 

If the evident success of a meeting is te be gauged by the 
preparations made for it, then the preparations conducted since 
1888 have been excellent, for the Convention just closed has 
done much good. The Canadian Presbyterian women had a 
large share in the endeavors that brought a thousand or twelve 
hundred women together to spend two days in consulting about 
the extension and better management of Christian work in the 
world. The meetings held were hearty and marked by a sacred 
and solid something that promises well. 

The Central Church was the place of meeting. It was filled 
at all the sessions. The male sex was excluded. Some thought 
this was unfair. Some considered it cruel. Some who grieved 
over the closed doors to men were unkind enough to remark that 
if the aggregate of uanecessary expenditure in the bonneted multi- 
tude inside were turned into missionary channels in Africaor India 
it would be devoted to truer purpose. Be thatas it may, women 
from China and India and England and Ireland and Scotland and 
New South Wales and Africa and the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada and Syria congregated and had a grand confer- 
ence. The spirit of Christ seems to have pervaded théir meet- 
ings. They had a splendid opening session. The President of 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Church occupied the chair and managed the meeting 
well. An address of welcome was presented in the name of the 
Christian women in the Presbyterian Church in Canada to the 
visiting sisters, and was feelingly responded to by an old-country 
representative. 

As might have been expected, time was given for the hearing 
of women who had come from the foreign field to attend the 
conference. A prominent place among the visitors was taken 
by a lady from New York City, who spent the greater part of 
twenty years in Palestine, as she spoke of the present circum- 
stances and prospects of the land that once heard the Gospel 
from the lips of Christ. A Scotch delegate dwelt upon the sub- 
ject of special training for mission work, while a number more 
brought greetings and accounts from the lands in which they 
gained experience through missionary contact with their peo- 
ples. Two American women, the one from Ohio, the other from 
Pennsylvania, had the ear of the Convention for a time, and 
they were followed by a member of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Canada in an inspiring résumé of the history of work 
in the foreign field by Canadian women, who have been making 
marvelous development in this branch of Christian activity dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. The others who addressed the Con- 
vention from time to time throughout its three sessions were 
three delegates from Calcutta, Neemuch, and Indore in India, 
and one from Livingstonia in Africa. 

Various topics were brought before the Convention through 
audible inquiry and through the question-drawer. The answers 
given to questions propounded and the exchange of views on 
such subjects as the traffic in opium and polygamous marriages 
resulted in good. On the second day of the conference a 
World’s Woman’s Missionary Society was organized, with two 
officers to start it, a President and a Secretary, the former of 
these being the wife of ex-President Blaikie, of Edinburgh, and 
the other the wife of General Secretary Matthews, of London, 
whose names are well known in connection with the Councils of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Alliance. 

It cannot he predicted now what may be the outcome of this 
new woman’s organization. It enters upon its work, however, 
humbly, prayerfully, and auspiciously. Plans were laid. before 
its close for a second conference of a world-wide character four 
years from this date; and, as the organizing of the Society was 
effected in connection with the proceedings of the fifth Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, it is arranged that the first international 
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gathering of representatives after organization shall take place 
in connection with the sixth General Council of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Alliance, which is called for Glasgow at 
some time yet to be fixed in the year 1896. S. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. George H. Kinsolving, of Philadelphia, 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, has accepted the office of 
Assistant Bishop of Texas, and was consecrated last week 
Wednesday, in the church that has recently been the field of his 
labors. 

—The Rev. Thomas Chase,:LL.D., one of the revisers of the 
translation of the New Testament, died at his home in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Thursday of last week. He was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1827, and was graduated from Harvard in 
1848. In 1855 he became Professor of Philology and Classical 
Literature in Haverford College, Pa., and in 1875 was chosen 
its President. He was a member of the Philological Congress 
in Stockholm in 1889, and edited a series of classical text: books. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet preached his farewell 
sermon on Sunday of last week as rector of St. Ann’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in Eighteenth Street near Fifth Avenue. 
Dr. Gallaudet was the founder of the church, and has been its 
rector forty years. His resignation was accepted with great 
reluctance, and the Rev. Dr. Edward .H. Kraus was elected 
rector in his place. Dr. Gallaudet has been prominent in mis- 
sion work, especially among the deaf-mutes. He was active in 
founding the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, and the Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. 

—Extensive preparations are being made in Boston for the 
seventh annual Convention of the Christian Workers of the 
United States and Canada, which will be held in Tremont Tem- 
ple, November 10-16. Among the speakers will be the Bishop 
of Huron, Canada; the Rev. A. F. Schauffler; Russell H. Con- 
well, of Philadelphia; the Hon. R. Morton, of London, Ontario ; 
ex-Mayor Howland, of Toronto; the Rev. Reuben A. Torrey, 
of Chicago; the Rev. J. C. Collins, of New Haven, and other 
well-known men. There will be an extensive exhibit of aids to 
Christian work, both printed and material, such as Gospel 
wagons (for city work), Gospel carriages (for work in the 
country), movable buildings, and so on. There will probably 
be an attendance of nearly ten thousand people. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. S. Patton was on September 28 ordained and installed as pastor of the 
High Street Church of Auburn, Me. 

—W. L. Brandt accepts a call to Reinbeck, Iowa. 

—E. E. Day accepts a call to Bowmanville, Chicago, III. 

—W. I. Sweet accepts a call to Passaic, N. J. 

—C. R. Brown has become pastor of the church in Charlestown, Mass. 

—J. D. Smiley, of Riverside, R. I., has resigned. 

—J. N. Perrin was ordained as pastor of the church in Williamstown, Mass. 
on September 20. 

—A. J. Benedict accepts a call to Bethel, Conn. 

—W. A. Waterman, formerly of Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts to call to Gene- 
see, Ill. 

—John Humphrey has received a call from Pinckney, Mo. 

—W. L. Anderson, of Muskegon, Mich., has resigned. 

—W. H. Burnard, of Miles, Ia., has resigned. 

—W. M. Jenkins, of Elk River, Minn., accepts a call to Cannon Falls. 

—W. W. Van Vleet, of the Second Church of Ottumwa, Ia., has resigned. 

—G. F. Kenngott was installed as pastor of the First Church of Lowell, 
Mass., on September 29. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—W. C. Brass, of Hannibal, N. Y., accepts a call to the First Church of 
Genoa, King’s Ferry, N. Y. 

—W. A. McAtee, of Madison, Wis., accepts a call from his former charge, the 
Grove Churcn of Dansville. Pa. 

—W. C. Robinson accepts a call from the Stone Church at Clinton, N. Y. 

—S. H. Sammis has become pastor of the church in Red Wing, Minn. 

—E. M. Bell has accepted a call from Batavia, 0. 


OTHER CHURCHES 

—Frank Appleton, of Providence, R. I.. has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Andrew’s Church (P. E.), St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—E. M. Duff, of Hamilton, N. Y., has become assistant minister at St. An- 
drew’s Church (P. E.), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—F. D. Buckley, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., accepts the rectorship of Trinity 
Church (P. E.), Waterbury, Conn. 

—F. R. Bateman has become pastor of Trinity Baptist Church, in East Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

—A. W. Wishart, of Troy, N. Y., accepts a call from the First Baptist Church 
of Maywood, Chicago, III. 

—J. F. Rapson, of the First: Baptist Church of Whitman, Mass., died recently. 

—A. R. Dilts, of Plainfield, N. J., has received a call from the Baptist Church 
of Northampton, Mass. 

—Walter Lane accepts a call to the Unitarian churchin Athol, Mass. 

—J. K. Marvin, of Rockland, R. I., has received a call from the Court Street 
Christian Church of Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Outlook in Temperance 


Believers in State Prohibition are nat- 
urally delighted with the outcome of recent 
State elections. In the Democratic prima- 
ries in South Carolina, 39,000 votes out of 
68,000 cast were in favor of a prohibitory 
law. The anti-Prohibitionists carried but 
eight counties out of thirty-five. The vote 
was a very full one, as the election was 
fiercely contested between the “ Conserva- 
tive” and the “Reform” wings of the 
party. The “ Reformers” almost uniform- 
ly supported prohibition. In the next Leg- 
islature the Reformers will have a major- 
ity, and it is doubtful if the liquor-dealers 
can prevent the enactment of a prohibitory 
law. This triumph in South Carolina 
promises to give prohibition a new nucleus 
in the heart of the solid South. The only 
prohibition States now are the three in the 
Northeast, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont; and the four in the Northwest, 
Kansas, lowa, North and South Dakota. 
Only two months ago the influence of the 
Dakotas made itself felt across the bor- 
der, and the Canadian province of Mani- 
toba was added to prohibition territory, 
by an overwhelming popular majority. 

These advances of the prohibition prin- 
ciple are much more important than the 
advances of the Prohibition party, but 
these have been quite marked in therecent 
elections. In Vermont the Prohibition 
vote increased from thirteen to fifteen 
hundred votes, while in Arkansas it in- 
creased from six hundred to one thousand. 
The vote in either case is smal], but a 
thousand prohibition voters practically 
means a thousand prohibition agitators. 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, writing for 
the “ North American Review,” advocates 
the abolition of the license system in order 
to get the saloon out of politics. This 
view is warmly welcomed by the liquor 
press, and will be opposed instinctively by 
nearly every one who has the temperance 
question really at heart. Yet it is not 
without a moral basis in the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the present status of the license 
system, even where the license is the high- 
est; one might almost say especially where 
the license is the highest. In Omaha, 
Neb., where the fee is $1,000, the leading 
Republican paper, the “ Bee,” has de- 
scribed the situation as follows : 


No one can deny that the license system as now 
existing in our city has been a source of corruption 
and irregularity. It has had a demoralizing effect 
upon members of the City Council and the City Clerk. 
It has exacted political support from the low dives 
and bummers; it has compelled the orderly liquor- 
sellers to support with money and influence the very 
worst element of the city, and has used the liquor 
men to do the dirty work at primaries and elections. 


The license system has not brought us 
toa state of affairs with which any moral 
man should be contented. In many States 
it has forced the liquor question into poli- 
tics just far enough to make liquor king. 
This, however, does not mean that we 
should go back and undo the work accom- 
plished. The forcing of the slavery 
question into politics for a time made 
cotton king. The forcing of the lottery 
question into politics for a time established 
a lottery despotism in Louisiania. No 
powerful vested wrong was ever attacked 
In politics without in the first instance 
Causing inordinate political activity on 
the part of all those who could in any way 
be bribed into supporting it. But the way 
out is not the way back, but the way 
through. The political evils of the licensed 
Saloon are not to be got rid of by the de- 
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struction of the license, but by the de- 
struction of the saloon. 


The “ Nation” summarizes an interesting 
article in “La Réforme Sociale,” giving an 
account of the attempts that are being 
made in the city of. Marseilles to check the 
rising tide of intemperance. Wine-drink- 
ing Marseilles, according to this article, now 
consumes twice as much distilled liquor 
per capita as England or the United 
States. When public attention was first 
turned toward the growth of this evil, about 
six years ago, the only ordinance the tem- 
perance reformers could secure was an in- 
crease in the tax on liquor brought within 
the walls of the city. Instead of diminish- 
ing the consumption, this tax merely in- 
creased the revenue. The President of one 
of the savings banks took up the question, 
and his institution employed $32,000 in 
building model dwelling-houses, with gar- 
dens for workingmen, on the theory that 
pleasant homes and occupation there must 
lessen the time spent in the bar-rooms. 
The bank also began a system of loans 
on mortgage to men wishing to build 
their own homes. The next step was the 
establishment of school savings banks. 
From 198 deposits, aggregating $440, in 
1887, the figures rose to 12,000 deposits, 
aggregating $6,500, in 1891. In the pres- 
ent year not only the public, but the pri- 
vate and church, schools have joined in 
this movement, giving out stamps to the 
children till they had accumulated enough 
to open an account at the savings bank. 
Finally, a series of popular lectures was 
delivered in different parts of the city by 
young physicians in the hospitals on the 
specific diseases and increased mortality 
caused by alcoholism. It may not be a 
great while before the city of Marseilles 
shall introduce temperance instruction into 
its schools. Social and temperance re- 
forms are certainly being started together 
in Marseilles, much in the same way that 
they are being pushed forward in Amer- 
ican communities where legal measures are 
as yet impossible. 

The first annual convention of the 
Licensed Saloon-Keepers’ League of Indi- 
ana was held in Indianapolis the middle 
of last month. It was decided that the 
energies of the League should be directed 
especially to the legislative fight, supporting 
in every county the candidate best dis- 
posed toward the liquor traffic. The Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor will have 
the support of the League, inasmuch as the 
Republican candidate is a minister. The 
liquor-dealers are very much annoyed at 
the way in which the churches are taking 
part in pelitics. They adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Resolved, That we believe prohibition through leg- 
islative enactments is impossible, and that prohibi- 
tion in politics is as disgraceful to religion and 
demoralizing to the churches of our country as 
drunkenness and debauchery is to the person. The 
man who drags our sacred institutions of temperance 
and religion over the vile pathways of politics is 
entitled to no more respect than the man who de- 
bauches himself with intemperance of any kind. 


Dr. Rainsford’s plan of temperance re- 
form, with some modifications, has been 
urged in England by the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and is being warmly received in some 
quarters, though hotly opposed in others. 
The Bishop of Chester, like Dr. Rainsford, 
believes that saloons cannot be eradicated, 
and that the only thing to do is to have 
them so conducted as to bring the least 
possible harm instead of the greatest 
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possible profits. To this end he would 
have the saloons managed, not by a phil- 
anthropic corporation, but by the public it- 
self. The argument, in brief, is this: The 
local public is the direct sufferer from the 
evils inflicted by the saloons, and the local 
public should have the power to correct 
and prevent these evils. The public could 
regulate the hours at which liquor should 
be sold, the quality of the liquors, and the 
prices. Above all, by having an agent 
not dependent for his profits upon the 
amount of alcohol he sold, it could put 
a stop to the sale of liquor to men already 
intoxicated, or about to become so. It 
might even, by making distilled liquors 
very dear, beer and wine very pure, and 
non-intoxicating drinks very cheap, mate- 
rially improve the drinking habits of the 
country. 


The Bishop of Chester insists strongly 
upon the improvements that might be 
made in the quality of the beer. ‘* Some- 
thing should be done,” he says, “ to secure 
a better article than the sophisticated de- 
coction which is sold as beer at present. 
It should be lighter, contain less alcohol, 
and be generally less intoxicating.” If 
the municipal saloons demanded such 
beer, and such only, it would soon be sup- 
plied, just as it is now supplied in some 
parts of Germany. Ifa lighter beer could 
be sold pure, the gain would be no mean 
one, for, according to John Ruskin, it is a 
frequent practice of English saloon-keep- 
ers to salt their beer so as to create an 
inordinate thirst for it. 


This plan, it will be noted, is very 
similar to the Gothenburg system in Nor- 
way and Sweden, which may indeed have 
suggested both to Dr. Rainsford and to 
the Bishop of Chester the projects they 
have put forward. The Gothenburg plan 
aims only to control the sale of distilled 
liquor, the sale of beer being left free to 
whoever wishes to engage in it. A half- 
philanthropic corporation is established to 
buy up all the licenses to sell spirits in 
any particular town and establish a mo- 
nopoly in the public interest. The share- 
holders in the corporation agree to be 
content with four or five per cent. divi- 
dends, and all surplus profits go to the 
laying out of parks, establishment of read- 
ing-rooms, or into the general tax fund. 
In Norway, during the past decade, more 
than three times as much has been turned 
over to the public to be used for public 
purposes as has gone to the shareholders 
in the form of dividends. Yet early clos- 
ing is systematically enforced, and on Sat- 
urday evenings in most towns the saloons 
are not allowed to be open at all. 


Of course the total-abstinence party in 
England—which is already a strong one— 
opposes the Bishop of Chester’s plan. It 
advocates local option: demanding that 
each town shall have the right to suppress 
the sale of liquor to be drunk on the prem- 
ises. As most of the Liberal members of 
Parliament have declared themselves in 
favor of this proposal, it seems certain, 
sooner or later, to be adopted. Yet the 
Bishop’s plan finds many friends among 
Conservatives, who believe that saloons 
should not be abolished, yet acknowledge 
that certain evils arising from them must 
be restricted. It seems rather curious 
that in England it is the Conservatives who 
demand the public ownership of the 
saloons. In this country it is the Nation- 
alists and the People’s party who favor it. 


— 
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Correspon dence 


The “Best” or “*Worst”—W hich 2 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of September 3 there was a 
paper by the Chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska entitled “Can We Get the 
Best of It?” in which is advanced a strange 
and unchristian theory of life, as it seems 


to me, 


Do our American universities really 
teach to day, as Chancellor Canfield claims, 
that “ for a man to be at all a man among 
men, he must throw himself into the very 
thickest of the fight and take all the 
chances of death, or he is considered a 
skulker and a coward. He may be able 
to exist but not to live”? 

The President of a “noted Eastern uni- 
versity” is also quoted whose ideal in- 
structor is a celibate; “for the pressure of 
university work will give a man no time to 
spend in social ways with a family.” 

At a recent university gathering in Balti- 
more, among the incentives offered to the 
students was the hope of becoming famous 
at thirty-five or forty years of age, by some 
original scholarly work. The President 
rehearsed the names of a number of such 
scholars become famous early in life. 

Now, are these proper motives to the 
highest scholarly or Christian work? With 
all the emphasis which to-day is laid upon 
the training of body as well as mind and 
soul, and when the truly educated man 
should be the ideal in physical as well as 
spiritual attainments, it is surely untrue to 
say that busy men may “exist, not live,” 
that celibates are the most devoted workers. 

To-day, when the social questions call 
for answer, when some devoted souls 
leave the colleges awhile to live among the 
poor and degraded, is Chancellor Canfield’s 
the type of a full, rounded, and trained 
life ? | 

Is this the best message our universities 
can tell them? ‘“ Work without rest; re- 
member marriage is a hindrance to suc- 
cessful labor; be willing to exist, not live.” 

Could gross materialism say worse? 
Are not these its very principles ? 

T. M. B. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Sunday at the World’s Fair 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Amid all the discussion of the Sunday 
question in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, I have been anxiously waiting 
to hear some one make prominent another 
feature of the subject; and, to illustrate 
what I mean, I will give a little of my ex- 
perience in Philadelphia at the Centennial. 
We were there the last week in July and 
the first one in August. The first Sunday 
morning we set out in good season for 
church. The first, second, and third 
churches that we came towe found shut— 
closed for the summer. The fourth we 
found open, but at the door we were met 
by a half-frantic usher and waved away 
with the assurance that there was not even 
standing room for another. Not being 
easily discouraged, we plodded on, finding, 
I think, just about three-fourths of the 
churches closed, and from those that were 
open to be turned away ourselves or to 
see other groups that were ahead of us 
refused admittance; and this went on until 
it dawned upon us that the hour for any 
decorous entering of church had passed, 
and we turned, wearily, to retrace our 
footsteps, not having even seen the inside 
of a church. 

The next Sunday, among the guests 
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staying at the same house with us was a 
lady who had been brought up a Friend, 
and she invited us to go with her to 
Quaker meeting. Here, to be sure, there 
was no crowd, plenty room enough, but 
their preacher, too, was gone on a vacation, 
and the sp’rit moved no one else to speak, 
so, after a silent half-hour and a solemn 
hand-shake, we went out. 

Do you think there is any danger that 
there will be a like state of things in Chi- 
cago next year? Couldn’t some zeal and 
energy be well expended in preventing it? 
No doubt we were partly in fault ourselves. 
If we had taken the precaution of looking 
over a local paper, we might have known 
just what church to go to in the first place ; 
but it is the unthinking and the careless 
that need to be provided for everywhere. 

A. H 


A Letter from Munich 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your correspondent who hesitated to 
accept your statement “that in some par- 
ticulars Great Britain is more democratic 
than is the United States ” seems to me 
to give expression to a sentiment none the 
less erroneous because so common in 
America. It is difficult for us to conceive 
the possibility of social problems being 
settled in Europe before they are in Amer- 
ica. We are, therefore, to our great dis- 
advantage, not willing to profit by the 
experience of the race elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the “ effete monarchies ” of Eu- 
rope, assuming that the conditions in 
America are so different that the lamp of 
their experience will be no guide what- 
ever to our unshackled feet. And yet the 
universal opinion of those who have made 
a study of the administration of municipal 
matters in Europe is that,in this respect 
at least, we have little to teach and much 
to learn. No one who has followed the 
investigations of Dr. Albert Shaw as to 
the management of European cities, and 
has read the revelations of The Christian 
Union as to the official complicity with 
vice in the cities of America, can help 
feeling that the time has come for less 
Fourth of July gush and for more work, 
undertaken to arouse the conscience of 
American communities, such as Dr. Park- 
hurst was brave enough to initiate. We 
still need to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—of independence not from Eng- 
land, however, so much as from the evil 
influences which minimize the effect of 
our unexampled opportunities. 

I confess that one result of my resi- 
dence in England and Germany is a dis- 
taste for our usual brag, of which I have 
been as guilty as anyone. We have a 
great country andaglorious country. This 
is no Fourth of July gush, but a great 
truth which should awaken gratitude. As 
Emerson so worthily expressed it, Amer- 
ica is another name for opportunity. And 
yet America may learn many things from 
the countries of Europe, especially in re- 
gard to the management of cities. Dec- 
lamation as to the course of the Star of 
Empire is good—it keeps us, as a people, 
hopeful. But, considering how deeply it 
concerns us whether the management of 
affairs in our cities is wise or criminally 
careless, it is high time that we stop to in- 
quire where we are, 

I know a wealthy man in a great city in 
America who admits that his home is gov- 
erned by the thugs of society. “I know 
they are stealing,” said he, “but then I 
can better afford to pay my share of the 
plunder than to take time from my business 
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to agitate the matter.” Heseemed to have 
no thought of any duty to society in the 
matter. 

I know of no city in America where the 
administration of affairs is apparently so 
satisfactory as here in Munich. Instead 
of harboring a foolish prejudice against 
profiting by the experience of other peo- 
ples, and, with Nathanael of old, asking, 
“Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?” it would doubtless be well for 
us to “* Come and see.”’ 

Here is a beautiful city full of the 
choicest treasures of art. It has a uni- 
versity second in numbers to but one in 
Germany, and second in reputation to 
none. It has a great park of six hundred 
acres within five minutes’ walk of the busi- 
ness center of the city, besides numerous 
smaller parks and open spaces scattered 
about, with fountains and flowers. It 
maintains the choicest masterpieces of the 
drama and opera during eleven months of 
the year. Its educational advantages are 
unsurpassed by those of any city in Amer- 
ica. Of this I shail make a special study, 
but my present impression is that, con. 
sidering the range of the opportunities 
offered here, there is nothing to compare 
with these advantages in any city in Amer- 
ica. The streets of the city are clean 
and abundantly sprinkled. There is no 
quarter of the city which compares with 
some portions of Chicago as to squalor. 
In short, here is a city whose inhabitants 
seem to have time forthe amenities of life, 
who are famous for their courtesy even 
to the strangers within their gates, who 
seem to be well fed and well clothed, who 
do not go about in a mad rush from early 
morn to dewy eve, and yet whose city is a 
marvel for the attractions it offers without 

ost to all who wish to enjoy. (Our Dienst- 
madchen spends her Sunday afternoons 
out largely in the picture galleries.) 

What I should like to know is how all. 
this is possible. Germany is not a rich 
country as compared with America. It is 
my hope that your articles on official com- 
plicity with vice in American cities will 
awaken us from our lethargy, and that 
others will follow the lead of Dr. Shaw in 
showing what is actually being accom- 
plished in European cities in making. life 
worth living. We shall sometime in Amer- 
ica enter into our inheritance, which prom- 
ises so largely not for ourselves alone, 
but for the solution of problems for the 
race. 

We ought to have many Munichs in 
America. We shall have when we realize 
fully that life is more than meat, and that 
it is possible, in America at least, for all 
to really live. 

RICHARD JONES. 

Munich, Germany. 


—Owing to the cholera, excavations 
which Mme. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld 
were sent to make on the supposed site of 
Troy, near those made by the late Mr. 
Schliemann, have been deferred till next 
spring. The German Government is said 
to be interested in the matter. Dorpfeld 
will be aided by Messrs. Koldewey and 
Bruckner. 


—The freedom of Swansea, England, 
has been conferred upon Henry M. Stan- 
ley. This distinction is a recognition of 
Mr. Stanley’s denunciation of any move 
looking toward the abandonment of 
Uganda. He said that from the political 
as well as commercial point of view the 
prospective withdrawal from Uganda would 
be lamentable. 
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a — tion to the theory that I know of is in a “Purity, Strength, Perfection.” 
— —_ paper called “ The Microcosm.” q 
luck 171. What is the origin of the phrase “ Where N 
MacGregor sits is the head of the table ”? 
G. A. R. 
(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question In“ Don Quixote” we find the hero 
that puzsles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these con- 


ar he full narve and address of the inquirer must 


anvaiant cach question—not for publication, but for 


i¢ 
s give the number of the paragraph re- 


ferring to questions and answers previously published. 
zd. liv ite on only one side of the 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow U ucle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 


marl. 

th. The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 

Poter time eet the desired in ormation he does not 

possess tt himsey, In cases tt will take from 
f weeks to make an answer. poy 

Vth. “Nobody must extect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.| 


160. (a) Please nama the title of a text-book on 
Bible history suitable for instruction in a Sunday- 
school class for five or ten minutes preceding the 
regular lesson. I have successfully worked the five- 
minute plan for the last year, and my class is begin- 
ning to gain some definite ideas of the Bible. My 
-lass is composed of young ladies, mostly working- 
girls, who do very little toward mental improvement, 
some of them seem never to have been thoroughly 
awakened intellectually. (4) I wish to organize a 
reading club te meet weekly at my home. I had 
thought of taking American or English history, giv- 
ing them talks on the literature corresponding to the 
periods, also hints on pronunciation, grammar, eti- 
quette, and so forth. What histories would you 
advise? Would you advise English or American 
history? Is there any other plan which would be 
more attractive to them? (c) The meetings would 
have to be in the evenings ; would you admit men? | 
had not thought of making it formal, and supposed 
we might talk over mutual difficulties, which we 
could not do in presence of men. 

C. M. B. 


(a) An excellent text-book for teaching 
a Bible class is any one of the following: 
“ Buried Cities and Bible Countries,” by 
George St. Clair. (T. Whittaker, New 
York; $2); “Side Lights upon Bible 
History,” by Mrs. Sydney Buxton (Mac- 
miillan & Co., New York; $1.50); or any 
one of the series, “ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge,” especially “ Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments,” by A. H. Sayce 
(F. H. Revell, New York; 75 cents). (6) 
For your reading club Green’s “ Shorter 
History of the English People” or Miss 
Yonge’s “ Cameos from English History” 
might serve your purpose. “ Critical 
Periods of American History,” by John 
Fiske (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 
52),and “ Beginnings of New England,” 
by the same author ($2), would lay a good 
foundation for a knowledge of the history 
of the United States. Beware of “Out- 
lines.” They are of worth to those alone 
who have already acquired the detailed 
knowledge of the subject. (c) Yes. 


177. lam preparing myself for college, and would 


like some information on a point in physics. In 


Silliman’s Physics ” the undulatory theory of light 
's given as the true one, and also the law that “the 
intensity of sound and light waves diminishes as the 
square of the distance increases.” Several scientific 
magazines, however, that 1 have seen lately, attack 
that position as false, and I would like to know what 
is the generally accepted theory among the most 
advanced scientists. A.C. L. 
There is no organized or respectable 
Opposition to the theory of light that Silli- 
man describes. It is universally accepted 
by all physicists of any weight. As to the 
law of intensity of sound and light waves, 
itis simply a statement of observed facés, il- 
lustrated by experiments sosimple that they 
can be performed by almost any one with 
very inexpensive apparatus. (See Apple- 
tons’ Experimental Science Series, Vols. I. 


and 11.) It will be observed that this un-, 


dulatory theory and the law of intensity 
are both unaffected by any theory as to 
what causes the undulations. There are 
discussions now in progress upon this 
question. But the undulatory theory has 
nothing whatever to gain or to lose by such 
a discussion. The only outspoken opposi- 


saying, “ Let me sit wherever I will, that 
will still be the upper end.” The imput- 
ing to Macgregor of the similar saying is 
an old Scotch byword whose exact origin 
cannot be traced. Bartlett, in his “ Fa- 
miliar Quotations,” adds that Emerson 
quotes it as the saying of a Macdonald, 
and Theodore Parker as “the saying of 
the Highlander.” 


175. Please recommend a book on parliamentary 
practice. The most concise, clear statement of the 
principles. 


G. T. Fish’s “ American Manual of Par- 
liamentary Law ” (Harper & Brothers; 50 
cents) is a good book of the kind. “ Cush- 
ing’s Manual,” considered by many the 
standard, is published by Thompson, 
Brown & Co., of Boston (75 cents). 


138. In giving a list of Scott’s historical novels 
you have omitted some which are excellent as illus- 
trative material ; for instance, ** The Betrothed,” be- 
tween Count Robert” and The Talisman.” The 
best full list is perhaps to be found in W. F. Allen’s 
** Reader’s Guide to English History.”’ This is ar- 
ranged in columns having first the successive rulers 
with their dates, then the best histories of each 
period, and then the best illustrative material in 
poetry and fiction. The whole is in pamphlet form, 
published by Ginn & Co., at (I think) fifteen cents. 
A more fascinating way of following out those which 
are more important would be to read them in con- 
nection with Donald G. Mitchell’s two volumes of 
** English Lands, Settlers, and Kings,” where ten of 
them are drawn upon specially in connection with 
the times they illustrate. — 


121. J. P. F. inreplyto R. T. quotes correctly most 
of the first stanza of Alfred Domett’s “ Christmas 
Hymn.”’ A query proper here is why it should have 
been attributed toa Massachusetts clergyman. Each 
stanza (there are but five) ends * In the solemn mid- 
night, centuries ago.”’ The whole hymn can be found 
in a volume edited by J. G. Holland called “* Christ 
and the Twelve.”’ Alfred Domett, by the way, is the 
Original of Robert Browning's poem “* Waring.” 

A. B. I. 


105. “ The Glorious Fourth in Boston ”’ is in “* The 
Tell-tale,” by H. Trusta, published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston, 1853. H. Trusta was the som 
de plume of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, wife of the 
Rev. Austin Phelps, D.D., who died in 1852. She 
also wrote “Sunnyside,” “* Peep at Number Five,” 
“The Kitty Brown Series,’ and * The Angel Over 
the Right Shoulder.” E. S. G. 


36. The verse asked for by a reader, 

Two little hands patting on a window, 

Two laughing bright eyes looking out at me, etc., 
I find in an old song called “* Birdie Looking Out for 
Me,” by Ethel Lynn. The song was published 
some years ago by G. D. Russell & Co., 126 Trem- 
ont Street, Boston, Mass. A. W. 


Mrs. W. H. C. and other correspondents are 
informed that *“ Culture in the Cradle ” and “ The 
Training of Child Nature,” mentioned in The Chris- 
tian Union of August 27, can be obtained, the first 
from James Pott & Co., Astor Place, New York, the 
second from the Chicago Kindergarten Association, 
Art Institute Building, Chicago. 


170. One of the questions asked in Uncle Peter’s 
Chair tor October 1, 1892, is ** Can some one teil me 
the author of the verses called ‘The Way of the 
World?” andis signed H. M. E. M. The author 
of this poem is Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


126. I have a copy of *“* The Return of Napoleon” 
in an old scrap-book, and it is the only one I ever 
saw. It was written by Miss Julia A. P. Wallace. 
Will furnish it if desired. 

And now, if I may, I would like to inquire where 
to find a poem containing the following lines : 

All weariness and woe 
From out thy hfe shall go; 
The hands so tired for love’s sweet sake, a holy rest 


shall know, 
And unto thee in glory shall my deathless blessing 


ow, 
O patient feet that trod 
So long the keen sharp sod ! 
O Mother! Mother! be thou crowned within the 
sight of God. — 


One 
rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s \ 

Baking Powder 
does more and better work 
than a heapin 
of any other. 


A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 

Used in the U. S. Army and by teach- 
ers of Cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 
varies, it does the most work, the best work 
and is perfectly wholesome, as it contains 
no ammonia, no alum, no adulteration. 


—In the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s 
reminiscences of his boyhood in “ The 
Atlantic” he tells this story of an old 
tavern on the Merrimac where he once 
stayed: “Mr. Isaac P. Davis, who was, I 
think, one of the proprietors of the locks 
and canals which made Lowell, went to 
this same hotel with a party and inquired 
what they were to have for dinner. The 
keeper said that a good salmon had come 
up the river the night before, and he pro- 
posed to serve him—with which answer 
Mr. Davis was well pleased. Later in the 
morning he said he should like to see the 
salmon. But the man only expressed his 
amazement at such folly on the part of a 
Boston man. ‘ You don’t suppose I would 
take him out of the water,do you? He is 
in the water at the foot of the falls, and 
has been there since last night. When it 
is time to cook him I shall go out and 
catch him.’” 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley told his hearers 
at a recent donkey and pony show in Lon- 
don that his chief reliance in passing 
through one of the most savage districts 
of Africa was adonkey named “ Mirambo,” 
which used to bray in the most stentorian 
manner at the word of command, to the 
great consternation of the natives. 


Scrofula Humor 


“For 4 years I suffered with scrofula. 
Blotches came out all over my body, and 
swelling on the right side of the neck, and in 
less than a year I had 


Lost 40 Pounds 
I was induced by H. L. Tubbs, our druggi:t, 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the blotches 
and lump in my neck disappeared, and I soon 


began to 
Gain in Flesh 


In 4 months there was none of the dised e left 
in my system, and I was as well and stro»g ag 
ever.” G. W. DoNER, Osceola, South Dakota. 

**] can vouch for the above. I can show 42 Pre- 


meateonne I put up for Mr. Doner, which did him no 
good. I urged him to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and he is now cured.” H. L. Tupps, druzgist, 
Osceola, South Dakota. 
N. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


HOOD'S PILLS are the best family cathartic, 
gentle and effective. Tryabox. Only 25 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books 


An American M isstonary 


in ‘Fapan 
By M.L.Gorpon, M.D., D.D. 


With an Introductory Note by Rev. Dr. 
WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Gordon, a wise and judicious missionary 
for twenty years, in this book makes a distinct 
and very interesting contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the social and religious development 
of Modern Japan. 


Three Episodes of Massa- 


chusetts History 


By Francis ADAMS, 
author of “Richard Henry Dana,” etc. 
With two Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 

A work of remarkable historical value, de- 
scribing (1) the settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the struggle between the royal party 
and the Puritans; (2) the early religious dis- 
pute in Massachusetts, the account of which is 
now for the first time written from a modern 
point of view ; (3) the slow growth and gradual 
development of a Massachusetts town from 
1640 to 1590. 


Zachary Phips 


An historical novel, by Epwin 
LASSETTER BYNNER, author of “Agnes 
Surriage,” “The Begum’s Daughter,” etc. 
$1.25. 

The hero goes through Aaron Burr’s Ex- 
pedition, the War of 1812, and the Seminole 
War; then is connected with the American 
legation in London. A story of great and 
varied interest. 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Begums Daughter 


New Editions of Mr. Bynner’s 
other admirable historical novels. Price, 
$1.25 each. 


Children’s Rights 


A most readable and valuable 
book, discussing subjects of great impor- 
tance to parents and kindergartens. By 
KATE DouGLAS WIGGIN, author of “ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “The Story of 
Patsy,” “A Summer in a Cajion,” and 
“Timothy’s Quest” 16mo, $1.00. 


Little- Folk Lyrics 


By Frank Dempster SHER- 
MAN, author of “Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
Mr. Sherman’s bright fancy and admirable 
lyrical faculty have produced a book of real 
interest and rare excellence for young people. 


Evangeline 


By Henry W apswortu Lonc- 
FELLOW. A beautiful book, with photo- 
gravure reproductions Of sixteen designs b 
F. O. C. DARLEY. Handsomely bound. 
Svo, $2.00. 


Roland Blake 
By Dr. S. 


Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


** A novel which every cultivated | pane will read 
with pleasure.’”’— Zhe London Academy. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


A New Book by Dr. Kellogy 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION 

Being a course of Lectures delivered before the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princetun, N. J. By the Rev. 
S. H. KELLoaceG, D.D., Toronto, Canada, author 
of “ The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World,” “A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard 


THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF 
CHRIST 
Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chapters 
XIII. to X VIL, inclusive. By T. D. BERNARD, 
Canon of Wells, author of *‘ The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. DuBose 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
By WILLIAM PorRCHER DuBose, M.A, S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesjs in the University of the 

South. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Itisa great satisfaction to take up a thoroughly made 
book like this, with the entire plan laid out, and every part 
complete and fitted to its place. . . . He takes hold of his 
subject with a firm, manly grasp, and discusses it vigor- 
a e find Dr. DuBose eminently suggestive: a 
strong, intelligent, and honest reasoner, who grapples 
manfully with the difficulties of the subject, and is always 
to be read both with respectful attention and with profit.”’ 
—IlIndependent. 

work is scholarly, clear, and able.’”’—Soston 
Traveller. 


Just Published, 8vo, 554 pages, $3.75 
HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1-600 
By the late Dr. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordinarius of 
Church History in the University of Kiel. 
Translated from the German by ANDREW 

RUTHERFORD, B.D. 8vo, $3.75. 


New Book by the Late Bishop Lightfoot 


DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOS- 
TOLIC AGE 
Reprinted from the Editions of S Paul’s Epistles. 
By the late J. B. Licgurroot, D.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


New and Cheaper Edition, $1.75 
THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY 
PRIESTHOOD OF OUR LORD 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D. New edition, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Sir Fohn Lubbock’s New Book, $1.50 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By 
Right Hon. Sir Joun M.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations and full-page 
Plates. Uniform with “ The Pleasures of Life.” 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. /ust Ready. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK 
COMEDIANS 
By Rev. ALFRED J.CHURCH. Withsixteen colored 
Illustrations. Uniform with “* The Story of the 
Iliad,” The Story of the Odyssey,” by the 
same author. 12mo, $1.00. /ust Ready. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LATEST WORK 


THE FORESTERS 
ROBIN HOOD anp MAID MARIAN. By AL- 
FRED LORD TENNYSON. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradition of 
Robin Hood with the magic wand of his genius and made 
glow with the fire and semblance of 

un. 


New Popular Edition, Complete in One Volume 


THE WORKS OF 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
Cemplete in1 vol. With Steel Portrait. 12mo, 842 
pp., cloth, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WOODMAN 


By 


QUESNAY DE 
BEAUREPAIRE 


M. de Beaurepaire ts a firm 
believer in the superiority of 
mere goodness over mere ti- 
lelligence. This ts the khey- 
note of the story of Fean Re- 
naud in the romance of ‘The 
Woodman.’ ... It ts a won- 
derful picture. With the same 
skill he has depicted the nat- 
ural, the ignorant, the cun- 
ning, the human peasants. 
Here you may see, as in the 
forest, the natural good and 
the natural evil... The most 
interesting character that fic- 
tion has given us im a long 
time is Fean Renaud. Hets a 
child of the forest, which was 
his foster-mother and school- 
master. — CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 


ublishers, postage prepaid, to any part of th 
nited States, Canada, er Mexico, on receipt of price 


yy 


FOR WEDDINGS 


The Marriage Service 


Wedding Certificate 


RINTED in two colors at the De Vinne 
Press. Title-page designed by Roush. 
Sub-titles, initial letters, and _ borders 
printed in red. The Service and Certif- 
cate in red and black. Blank pages for 
signature of Bridal party and friends, with 
rules to pages. Beautifully bound in 
white Leatherette, beveled boards, gilt 
edges. Cover stamp a chaste floral de- 
sign in silver, and title in delicate blue. 
The Service said from this book makes a 
most complete and beautiful souvenir of 
the Wedding. Just Ready. Price, 75 
cents net, post free. 
With surnames on cover in one line, separated by a dash, 
stamped in gold, price $1.00 net, post free. 
There are two editions: *‘ A,’’ one with Certificate for 
Protestant Episcopal Church; suitable for any 
Christian Denomination. 


We consider this one of the most dainty and perfect 
ks we have ever issued. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
14 & 16 Astor Place, New York 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday - Schools, and 


Gospel Hymas Nos 5 and 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 


Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati./76 East 9th St., New York. 
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Books 
of 
Vocal 


Music. 
Song Classics for High Voices 


Vols. rand 2. Choicest lyrics of modern times. 


Song Classics for Low Voices 


(For mezzo-soprano, contralto. and baritone.) 
In English, German, Italian, and French; the 


’ forty best modern songs known to the world, 


College Songs for Girls 


The first compilation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


Choice Vocal Duets 


An instantaneous success; thousands of copies 
already sold. 144 pages. 


Choice Popular Alto Songs 


The best col ection of contralto songs ever pre- 
pared; 33 songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos for High 
Voices 


(Sefrane and Tenor.) 
The finest book of this character ever published. 
39 solos. 


Choice Sacred Solos for Low 
Voice 


(Contralto and Baritone.) 
A special compilation of high-class devotional 
songs. 152 pages. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Soprano 


31 classical songs, carefully selected. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor 


30 classical songs, compiled in one volume. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Alto 


33 carefully selected songs, from the best composers. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone 
or Bass 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price: 
Paper, $1; Board, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. E. DITSON & CO. 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


A HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 
that Hits the Golden Mean is 


CARMINA SANCTORUM, 


Edited by Rev. Drs. HITCHCOCK, EDDY and MUDGE. 


Now used in over 2000 churches with increasing satisfaction. In the words of Henry Van Dyke, D.D.,. 
** It wears well.. The better we know it, the better we like it.’ 


| MANY VOICES, 


\ Or Carmina Sanctorum, Evangelistic Edition, 


Edited by T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


A new , ‘being a combination of the old classic hymnology and tie modern chorus; the majesty 
of the one with the spontaneity of the other.” 


Specially adapted for congregational singing. 


Edition of Carmina with Responses. 


Editions of the above with Scripture Readings, and with Hymns Only, are published; alse Chapel 


[#” Sample copies free to Pastors and Music Committees. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Boy’s Book of the Year 


Tom Clifton ; 


OR, WESTERN BOYS 
WITH GRANT AND 
SHERMAN’'S ARMY. By 
WARREN LEE Goss. 12mo, 
$1.50. Fully illustrated. 


Mr. Goss’s story of “Jed” has been 
called by good judges ‘‘one of the best 
war stories for boys ever written.” 

Over 10,000 boys have accepted this verdict as 
correct, but “ Tom Clifton” is even better than 
“Jed,” and the two volumes, one giving the 
story of the Army of the Potomac and the other 
that of the Army of the West, furnish a graphic 
epitome of what the young soldiers who helped 
ta save the Union felt, endured, and enjoyed. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th St., New York 


A magazine for the study 
of the German Language 
and Literature, is highly 
recommended by college 


profes-cors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursui’.”’ Its Bacivners’ 
CorNER furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
course in German Grammar. $2 a year Sample copies 
free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H, 


EW FOR THE 


SUNDAY CH@L 


CARNERED CEMS 


A superb collection of new and atandard Sunday 
School Songs and Hymna, representing nearly 20 


livin Writers and luo Composers. Contains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English language is spok- 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, clearly and 


legibly printed, and handsomely bound in boards. 
Price 3 ceuts postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


For LITTLE SINGERS, 


A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of the Sunday school. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writing songs that please the child- 
reu.and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
work in that direction. 160 pp. bound in boards. 
Price 35 cents postpaid. 

GHOIR LEADERS: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu- 
sical Visitor, containing new anthems each month, 


——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Church 
wr Wabash Ave. Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor 


BH 
or THE E L 
FREE 


ESTORY 


Paper and you will re- 
ceive the Unique — Interesting — Illustrated 
History FREE. 

The story of the most successful manufactur- 
ing town in America. 


Sargent's Rotary Book - Cases 


BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Com- 
use. Ane 
special cases for 
the 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 
Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 
Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote The Christian Union. Muskegon, Mich. 


DEAFNESS. 2540. Noses 


ealy by F. Hiscos, $68 Bway, for book of prostak REL 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of dige-tion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. bk pps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored bev. rage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a_ constitution may be gradually built 
uP until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

ur dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civid 
Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boi'ing water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast beef gravy. a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest 
and simplest cookery. 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


SOLID SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 
They are not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 
or any other brand of Spoons and Forks. 
They are guaranteed to show no worn spots for 25 


years. 
Each article fs stamped on hack. 
C)CSTERLING INLAI OME) 


If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
us for catalogue. 
THE HOLMES & EOWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgepert, Conn. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 


CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE, 


YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 


Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 
for treatise. 


iw EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny, Pa. 
For sale by all druggists. 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 

Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50, 

> Leadon Supply Co. 463 B’way, New York, will FREE 
Hair Book & bos Ha Comms, Best Cora Ours, both 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton. Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Colorado. A Description of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado River. Issued by the Passenger Depart 
ment of the Santa Fé Route. 


Chicago, Il. A Description of Hotel Endeavor at 


the World's Fair. located on the Beach at Winc- 
sor Park. 

Pomona, Los Ange'es Co., Cal., Illustrated and 
Described.. Issued by the |omona Board of 


Trade. 
Southern Californi:i Railway. A Suggestion offered 
by the Santa Fé Route. : 


Southern California, The Profits of Orange-Culture 
in. ‘Compliments of the Santa Fé Route. 

Southern California. A Digest, containing notes 
descriptive of the towns and cities along the line 
of the Southern California Kailway. 

Southern California: Its Attractions and Advan- 
tages. Also containing a new Map showing the 
six Southern Counties. Issued by the Southern 
Cal.fornia Railway. 

Southern California. Grand Panoramic Tour of 
the Mountains, Valleys, Orchards, Vineyards, 
Cities, and Towns over the Kite-Shaped Track 
of the Southern California Railway. 

Nassau, Cuba, and Mexico: the Lands of Song and 
Sunlight. A Descriptive Circular issued by the 
Ward Line. 

Tropics, a Guide to the. Nassau, Cuba, and 
Mexico. Issued by the Ward Line Steamship 
Company. 

Tours to the Tropics. Issued by the New York and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Company. 

Tours to Washington, D. C., Detailed Itinerary of 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company’s. 


The Titan of Chasms 


A MILE DEEP, 13 MILES WIDE, 217 MILES LONG, 
AND PAINTED LIKE A FLOWER 


The Grand Cafion of the Colorado River, in Ari- 
zona, is now tor the first time easily accessible to 
tourists. A regular stage line has been established 
from Flagstaff, Arizona, on the Atlantic and Pacitic 
Railroad, making the trip from Flagstaff to the most 
imposing part of the Cafion in less than 12 hours. 
The stage fare for the round trip i$ only $20.00, and 
meals and com fortable lodgings are provided through- 
out the trip at a reasonable price. The view of the 
Grand Canon afforded at the terminus of the stage 
route is the most stupendous panorama known in 
nature. There is also a trail at this point leading 
down the Cafion wall, more than 6,000 feet verti- 
cally, to the river below. The descent of the trail 
is a grander experience than ons the Alps, for 
in the bottom of this terrific and sublime chasm are 
hundreds of mountains greater than any of the 
range. 

book orem the trip to the Grand Cafion 
illustrated by many full-page engravings from special 
photographs, and turnishing all needful information, 
may be obtained free upon a ng to Jno. J 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Block, é icago, Ill. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome map of the United States 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is issu 
by the Burlington Koute. Copies will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, IIL 


AMERICAN HOTELS ayo SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South: rn Cali‘ornia sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & N. 


THE PAINTER PASADENA. 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty mil-+s from 
the Coast. M agvificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sier a Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water Sanitary con-itions perfect. Table 
full; up to the standard. Ev:evator. Hot water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mid climate, amid sun- 
ghine. fruit, and flowers. pass the door. Ad- 

ess : 


D. PAINTER. 


California Resorts 


During the coming months, if you are thinking of visit- 
ing the Pacific Coast, ask the Recreation Department 
for printed matter concerning any resort on the 
Coast and full information guides and folders as to 
reaching California from your home. There is no 


charge. 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York City 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


California 


New Jersey 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flow.rs. First-class; reasonable rates. 
Also, Sloan House, Furopean plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E A. SLOAN, Prop.;: A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, &4 oo per day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards, J. E. O'BRIEN. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. Hou-e heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile trom Historic 
San Gabriel Mission. Near Wilson’s Peak. Transient 
rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per d ke Special rates for families. 

dress H. R. WAR Mer, 

E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. _ Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast Modern improvements ; flower gar- 
dens: surf bathing: most equable temperature in Cali- 
fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated seuvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Colorado 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 


Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
 segmel comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 
Ox 72. 


Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


ar, perp malaria. Open year round. 
erms, $2 per day, $7 to $1 per week. 
Ss. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


Massachusetts 


The BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use 


of the knife. k with complete information maile 
free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
New York 
HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the personal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional a advantages and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of a woodland park overlooki 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 


ty. 
Oe lee Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 
between New York and Buffalo. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Daneville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs. sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clinton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Private 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


pular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade en the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
prasenge. Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never s in 
Oriental elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated 
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New York 


Connecticut 


New York 


CHURCHILL HALL Stmiore, 


( throu pout the Unrivaled as an Autumn 
and’ Winter Res The 1 new West Hall has been 
especially equi ed tor the comfort of guests in Autumn 

Fle selected library, 


and winter, ctric li bells, 
d fi ading-room. 2 hs, Under the personal super- 
_ CHURCHILL, M.D. 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware Water Gap, Penn. 
The Kittatinny 


at this pular Autumn resort, remains open until Decem- 
Heated by steam and wood fires. ooms en suite, 
Send for circular. 


with bath, ete TA. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurés). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for catare, stud 
health. Terme, Ssoo tc to Reoges epe. ish. 
Principal. 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MassAcuusetTts, Wellesley, 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


South Carolina 


Minnesota 


— — 


AIKEN, Busch House 


d S coil terms by the wee 
HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


TO LET 


New, Jersey 


At Montclair, N.?J.—To Let 


Furnished or unfurnished, modern house: 12 rooms; all 
mprovements, good location; short walk to station; rent 
low for winter. TUBBS & TAYLOR, « Beekman St., 
N. Y., or opp. D., L. & W. Station, Montclair. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 18<so 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “ Oney a New York” 
10,500 TONS EAC 
City of Berlin, 5,49: Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
we regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

antic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, eprasien. 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All t 
Steamers are tted with the Electric Light, and aw, Ser. 
vice, Py able, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 

passe 

“Round- -trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
del hia Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

vhia. 
a. tp K RATES and circulars giving full information, 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowtinc Green, New York. 
307 Watnurt St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu CLar«K StT., Chicago. 


OURISTS from Los Angeles to Mon- 
terey and San Francisco should avoid 
the heat and dust of the San Joaquin 

Valley and take the scenic route of the Pacific 
Coast KR. R., over the Santa Ynez and Santa 
Luccia Mts. For full information and printed 
matter address 

Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sien and best known in U. S. 
Established 1 8< 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
tor Girls. Full Academic Courses and two 
years of College work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, 
value $400. Miss) Evers, Princi 


New 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 

HALL 

Boarding School for Boys. 

iven to fitting boys for Colleges and 

r 


. PERKINS. 


Special attention 
Scientific Schools. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. WestcorTt’s Boardin 
School for Young Ladies. Native French an 
German teachers. Certificate to College. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins Sept. 2 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES Gana 


AKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
ge FOR GIRLS. College preparation. 
Latin, Greek, and Higher Mathematics may be 
omitted by pupils wishing 's ‘_- work in either Ameri- 
can History, Literature, and Science of Government, or 
General History and Literature. 
Katharyn Lois Hitchcock, Laura Grosvenor Marsh. 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New /Jerszy, Pennington. 

ENNINGTON (N. 3.) SEMINARY for both 

sexes. 53d Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
ties. Terms moderate. High and healthful. Steam heat- 
ing j gas; fire- ~eacanes. On thoroughfare between New 

ork, Trenton, Philade Iphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Catalogue. complete and beautiful, sent free. 

ANLON, D_.D., President for 23 years. 


New Jersey, Summit. 

UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
Home and Day School for Young Women and 
Girls. Boarding department in charge of Miss Helen H. 
Blake, formerly of the Ingleside School, New Bedford, 
Conn. Preparation for all colleges. Classes in Cooking 
and in ve wne, Full corps of instructors. Twenty miles 
from N. Y. Climate exce prtonally healthful. Reopens 

September 23. Circular. Martin sihler, A.M., Prin. 


New York 


—— 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
133-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty-ninth year Sept. 13 sexes. 


Business and collegs course. rann 
pAMES MDE GARMO, Principal. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Fort Edward, N.Y. 
For Young Women and Girls; superb modern 
buildings and appointments; twelve teachers ; $270 me 
year; rates proportional from date of entrance. 
illustrated catalogue. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
Re - CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
education. means for he es 
Stands first with u new how ove 


No 
FREDERICK CURTIS, (Yale 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
um. Resident students. Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., 
and Lots A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
seeqepes for all Colleges for men and women New 
house. Well-equipped Gymnasium. Military 


under U. S. Army 
L. C. MYGATT, Head Master. 


New York, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For pagticulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, New York City, 75 West Fifty-fifth St. 
ter PRIMARY AND JUNIOR 
CLASSES for Girls and small Boys. Mrs. 
RANDALL-Digu_, Director. Experienced teachers. Eng- 
lish studies; French, German, Drawing, Modeling. 
Term opens October 4. 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI'S 
DELSARKTE OF EXPRESSION 
ss7_ Fifth ity. 
October to June. “5 uition $200. 

Puysicat Cu_turs— Physiology. Hygiene, Corrective 
and Asthetic Gymnastics, ELocuTion, Literature, and 
vevenme Oratory. Music, extra. 

received in the family. 

eptember 15, address 

seat of Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 149). 


New York, New York City. 
Iss S. D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 73s Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary Class. Froebel system. Ninth 

year. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
dergartners. 


New York, New York City. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 


r2ist. Circulars sent on applic-tion 
‘Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KEL SEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


New York, New York City, 22 East sath Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Oct. 10. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUSB FREES. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, Warsaw. 
OMMON SENSE ET UCATION and PHYSI.- 
CAL TRAINING for GIRLS. For full a 
ticulars address Miss SLADE, 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
ISHOPTHORPE, a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls. Freperte for College or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. ALSH, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 
28. Aca — and college preparatory courses. For 


addre 
Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M, Associate 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences of a lovely 
home with the best educational advantages; es 
desirable for those who are deprived of a — TE s care by 
death, or travel abroad. 
References: Rt. Rev. Bishop HuntincTon, Syracuse, 
Y.: Hon. Stewart L. Gen. 
BARNES, Y. Addre 
E. PRENTISS. M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. A. N. pe 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


luable rti t 
AN AGENCY tte influence. aT fe merely hears 
of vacancies and T H AT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
recommends RECOMMENDS 
EEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 
Pri 
rin, 
| 
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Financial 


A change has come over the money 
market, and we find a brisk demand for 
funds at an average of 5 to 5 4 percent. for 
call loans. The change is not so much in 
rate as in a full use for the money offering 
at the rates; while at the close there was 
a special cause which made the rate tem- 


porarily at from 6 to 8 per cent. This 


demand serves to keep sterling exchange 
only barely steady, where the natural ten- 
dency—due to smaller merchandise ex- 
ports—is to advance the quotation. It is 
generally true that at this season heavy 


‘shipments of currency to the West for 


handling the cereal crops, and to the South 
for handling the cotton crops, make money 
in demand here at full rates. This is 
what we must expect now, and it will 
probably continue through the month, 
when we may anticipate a return move- 
ment of the interior funds, and, in the usual 
course, a return movement also of gold 
from the other side; indeed, we ought to 
be getting the latter movement now, and 
probably should be if Europe were in a 
normal condition financially and commer- 


cially, but she is shipping to her ports less 


of our breadstuffs, and sending over here, 
though now on a very small scale, our 
securities. Our silver problem has yet to 
be solved. It is interesting to know that 
the International Monetary Conference has 
been fixed in time and place, to meet 
November 22 in Brussels. What may be 
accomplished, or in what direction the Con- 
ference will consider a policy desirable, no 


one can tell. Sixteen European States 


have accepted the invitation to join in 
the Conference, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has expressed a belief that some 
important steps will be taken to widen the 
use of silver in the States represented. 

The great volume of traffic to the West- 
ern centers on the Northwest roads— 
larger than for any previous period in the 
history of such roads—during the past 
month has indicated that the farmers are 
satisfied with the year’s crops—that they 
will be fully up to the average, which, to- 
gether with the surplus over from last 
year, gives them a large volume of cereals 
to dispose of. The corn crop, due to the 
mild season, has now reached a point of 
safety beyond any possibility of damage 
from frost, so that that element of risk is 
removed. The corn crop will doubtless 
be fully seventeen to eighteen hundred 
million bushels, and generally these esti- 
mates are within the mark, for there is a 
great elasticity to statistics made up from 
so large a scale of production. Last year 
we raised nearly or quite twenty-two hun- 
dred million bushels, which was well 
marketed, due to the famine abroad, but 
such an enormous production this year 
would have been disastrous to the price. 

The railways continue to return very 
large earnings even when compared with 
the business of a year ago. The clear- 
ances at the various clearance houses in 
the cities, East and West, leaving out 
New York City, where the dealings at the 
Exchange are now cleared through a 
Stock Exchange ‘clearing-house largely, 
when a year ago they were run through 
the banks, show an increase over the vol- 
ume of a year ago, which was a phenom- 
enal year. 

The iron trade is better and more prom- 
ising, while the general mercantile sound- 
ness is unmistakably proven by the figures 
We gave a week ago, in the report of the 
mercantile agencies. There can hardly 
be two opinions about the general pros- 
perity of business in this country at the 


present time, from those who make a study 
of the statistics bearing on the subject. 
The only difficulty is in the ghost of 
the silver and currency questions, which 
continually rise up and point warning 
fingers toward the future, in apprehension 
of the continued silver purchases by the 
Treasury under the present mandatory 
law. 

The stock market is irregular, but gen- 
erally fully up to the price of a week ago. 
The bond market is equally steady but 
dull. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease. $1,007,400 


Specie, decrease.. 84600 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 3,486,600 
Deposits, 4,179,100 
Reserve, decrease, ..... 2,455,825 


This leaves the surplus reserve at little 
less than $2,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
ADB Philadelphia 
CASH OCAPITAL.... «+++» $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ........ 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093)540-53 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


[Jnited States Trust (Company 


45 & 47 WALL, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


OHN Brown, 

DWARD Cooper, 

W. Bayvarp CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. 
WitiiaM H. Macy, Jr, 

SRASTUS CORNING, D. SLoang, 

Joun HARSEN RHOADES, Gustav H. ScHwaps, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Bk’lyn. 
GEORGE BLIss, Georce F. 
WILLIAM Lipsey, M. WALDORF ASTOR. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


Witson G. Hunt, 
Daniev D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
AMES Low, 
mM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. James, 
OHN A. STEWART, 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORE 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
are making their invest- 
ments with us. We send, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


The /jiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid Capital......... «+--8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of «1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn, 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF act INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BO N S on all 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HICAGO FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


personally selected on inside improved property 
each showing extra large margin above foon, and 
made, in first instance, with private funds. Mort- 
gages of $500 to $4,000 now ready for delivery, netting 6 
and 7 per cent. 0 expense to investors. Choice loans 


always on han 
A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Chicago 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A’:MIESSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL is much in 
need of a large picture-roll illustrating the life of Christ 
for use among children who cannot read. The publishers 
write the edition is exhausted If any Sunday->chool is 
willing to sell an old set it will be the means of doing much 
good. Please address Mrs. CHARLES G. BA RTLETT, 

lack Hall, New London Co., Conn. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES by the box 
from Colegrove by-the-Lake, Hawthorne, Florida, $5.00 
per box, freight paid to New York or Boston; $4 delive 
at Hawthorne Station. S. LIZZIE METCALF. 


I WANT to deliver you at your door my sweet cream- 
ery butter and fresh eggs for a little less than you Pay in 
your city. Write for pricetoCOURTNEY E. FERRIS, 

smyrna, N. Y. 


A REFINED, comfortable Southern home, with a 
mother’s care, for three little girls, from the ages of five to 
fourteen years ; superior educa ional advantages if desired. 
New York and Philadelphia reference. Address No. 
2,470, care Christian Union Office. 


WANTE D—A faithful, capable, kindly woman as 
matron of a Day Nursery. Experience and good refer- 
ence required. Address Mrs. GEURGE B. ADAMS, 
77 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


PARTIES DESIRING Froebel Kindergartners 
practically. and theoretically trained may address Mrs. 
sEORGE E. ORTON, President of the Orton Associa- 
tion of Trained Kindergartners, 391 Madison Street, 
Brooklyn. 

ESTABLISHED DRUG STORE for sale in best 
_ of Florida, with er without house, orange groves, an 
ard. Owner obliged to come North. Rare opportunity. 
Lock Box 105, Greenwich, Conn. | 
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Constable 


Fall Hosiery 


Merino, Silk, and Balbriggan 
Hose and Half-Hose. 


<¢Cartwright & Warner’s” 
Celebrated 
Merino and Natural Wocl 


Underwear 
Pure Silk and Spun Silk 


Underwear. 


Gloves 


Courvoisier”’ 
Aldcroft & Co.” 
Bros.” 


Best Qualities of Gloves for 
Riding, Driving, Street, 
and Evening Wear. 


“Fisk, Clark & Flagg” 
Riding and Driving Gloves. 


Courvoisier’s 
Carnot Glove 


AB 19th ot. 


New York 


Volumes Three 


that may well find a place on your 
library table if you love Books and 
Nature: 


Short Studies in Literature 
My Study Fire 


Under the Trees and Elsewhere 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Brief chapters on various themes in 
Literature and Life, with apt illustra- 
tion, sympathetic yet discriminating 
criticism, suggestive comment, and 
delightful excursions into the realm of 
fancy. 


S<«nt, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
$3.75, or $1.25 each, by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION CO. 
Astor Place, New York 


Inquiring Friends 


subscriber sending an iry on wey subject 
stamp, will receive a reply either the 


the letter 


Is penitence an act of the will? In other words, 
can a person elect to be penitent or not, as he 
chooses ? E. J. W. 

True penitence is not an act of mere 
will, though it cannot take place without 
the will. It is an act of the whole soul, and 
involves a change both of the intellect in 
coming to a right mental view of the case, 
and of the sensibilities in coming to a 
proper state of feeling about it, and of the 
will in giving permanence and active effi- 
ciency to our changed thought and feeling. 
On the other hand, a wrong will may pre- 
vent repentance by excluding or suppress- 


| ing the thoughts and feelings which tend 


toward it. 


1. Is Jesus Christ mentioned in any other book than 
the Bible, written at. or soon after, the time of his 
hfe? 2, Can you tell me of any book which gives 
a clear idea of the beliefs and doctrines of different 
schools of philosophy and metaphysics ? 

1. Tacitus in his “ Annals,” XV., 44, 3, 
makes a brief reference. 2. Zeller’s “ Out- 
line of the History of Greek Philosophy ” 
and Falckenburg’s “ History of Modern 
Philosophy ” (Henry Holt & Co.). Mac- 
millan publishes Bax’s “ Handbook of the 
History of Philosophy.” 


Can you suggest any books that bear anything 
like the same relation to the New Testament that 
Stanley’s * History of the Jewish Church” bears to 
the Old Testament? M. G. S. 


The nearest thing, yet not a near re- 
semblance, is the Life of Christ and the Life 
of St. Paul, say Farrar’s. 


—The Empress of Germany, who gave 
birth recently to her seventh child, is de- 
scribed as one of the youngest looking 
women of her age in Germany. Her color 
is excellent, and her cheeks are as rosy as 
those of a peasant girl. Although not 
strictly beautiful, she is a large, fine-look- 
ing womap, with an expressive face, large 
blue eyes, a straight nose, and an extremely 
winsome smile. In the ordinary sense of 
the term, she does not look aristocratic or 
majestic ; but she is an ideal example of 
the German woman and mother. Her 
Majesty is now about thirty-three years 
old. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every requisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 
OF 
DRESS GOODS 


We have arranged for the coming week 
an interesting display of Dress Goods of 
the finest order. 

The fabrics to be shown are the choicest 
productions of England, Scotland, and the 
Continent, including Novelties made in 
Switzerland. 

Combined Weavings of Wool-and-Vel- 
vet, Wool-and-Silk, Camel’s Hair with 
velvet cords, etc. 

Elegant Bengalines—the fashionable 
dress fabric for ceremonious occasions. 

Late additions of small corded effects 
and Dotted Rep with cross-threads of 
silk. 

Customers of the house and all visitors 
in the city are invited to see these choice 
novelties. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


ALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, GUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


For 12-ft. 
Steel 
Ceared 


Aermotor,. 
Does the work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is always harnessed and never gets tired, 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn, 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 


THE BEST-FITTING, MOST DURABLE HALF-HOSE 


ARE STAMPED 


TRADE MARK. 


ON TEE 
For Sale by the Trade generally. 


Post.PAID PRICE-LIST, FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


| 
= 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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Touring in Joshu 
By William H. Noyes 


Touring in Joshu is much easier than 
in many parts of the missionary world, 
and touring in Joshu is much easier than 
in many parts of Japan. One cap travel 
in Japan with very little baggage, especial- 
ly if he has learned to accommodate his 
wants to available supplies. As for food, 
why, there are cooks and cooks in this 
land as in every other. I have heard 
Americans mete out small praise to the 
fare with which they had to put up in some 
country places ; and, in the same way, here 
one may expect at times to go away empty 
from a full meal. My first experience 
with Japanese food was on the Inland 
Sea steamers, when I was in such condi- 
tion, anyway, that even Delmonico could 
not have tempted me; and to have these 
new juices and odors thrust upon me at 
such a time gave me a distaste that I have 
hardly been able to conquer. 

In Japan, too, one can always get good 
shelter, and can keep clean if he is not of 
too retiring a nature. In addition to these 
and other comforts of the missionary 
touring in Japan, in Joshu we have the 
further advantage of easy communication. 
The railroads may be described, roughly, 
as making a letter T ; the province, which 
is about half as large as the State of Con- 
necticut, being bisected from east to west 
by the cross line, and the upright line 
stretching off to the south to Tokyo, sev- 
enty miles away. Maebashi is near the 
junction. On or near the lines of railroad 
are about a dozen towns in which Chris- 
tian work is already carried on, in connec- 
tion with the Kumiai (Congregational) 
churches of Japan. Any of these can be 
reached from Maebashi within three or 
four hours. During the present month, 
August, I have been doing a little of this 
easy Joshu touring, visiting nearly all of 
these places, and it has been time well spent 
in seeing the evangelists and pastors, and 
in getting acquainted with a considera- 
ble number of Christians. My plan was to 
make the visits as informal as possible, 
partly because my tongue was not pre- 
pared for anything more, and partly be- 
cause many, especially silk-raisers, could ill 
afford at this season to give me much of 
their time. But everywhere that | have 
been much more has been made of my 
visit than I anticipated. Only in one place 
was I able to carry out my plan and visit 
from house to house among the Chris- 
tians. This was at Annaka, Mr. Neesima’s 
old home, and where until lately has been 
the strongest church in Joshu. A new 
pastor has just gone there, whom I wanted 
much to see. We went out together to 
call on half a dozen of the leading Chris- 
tians, and the warm place that I found he 
had already made in their hearts, after 
only four days’ stay among them, filled me 
with hope again for the future of that 
church. 

In most of the other places to which I 
went there was either no pastor or the 
pastor was absent. In such places the first 
Christian on whom I called insisted on my 
staying at his house while he sent out to 
call in the other Christians. In one place 
the leading men of the church came 
together at the church and took the pains 
to provide a “ foreign feast.” Everywhere 
the proverbial Japanese politeness has 
seemed to me to be very much like cor- 
diality. As this visiting could all be done 
in the daytime, I have spent my nights at 
home, and gone out to these towns about 
twice a week in the way I have indicated. 
The four or five other places in the north- 


ern part of Joshu where there is Christian 
work, and where I have not yet been, can- 
not be reached in a single day’s trip, so 
that I have postponed going to them until 
I get a passport which will allow me to 
spend the night out of Maebashi.. 

The fact that so many places are within 
easy reach, and that one is so sure of a 
welcome, makes the prospects of missionary 
work in Joshu very bright. 

Maebashi, Joshu, Japan. 


Under Difficulties 


Here are some of the peculiar methods 
by which Paris, during the great siege by 
the Germans, communicated with the prov- 
inces, as described in a recent book : 

Many of the messengers made incis ons 
in the skin, and hid a dispatch under the 
epidermis. Others provided themselves 
with hollow ten-centime pieces, or hollow 
keys, which could be opened like a box, 
and in which dispatches could be hidden. 
One was accustomed to hide his dispatch 
under an artificial hollow tooth. These 
dispatches, of course, were written in cipher, 
and covered only a fragment of paper. 

Attempts were made to cross. the 
enemy’s lines by following the caves and 
natural tunnels under the left branch of 
the Seine, and by diving and crossing the 
bed of the river in di-ing suits, but these 
plans failed. 

A curious scheme was the putting of let- 
ters into little hollow spheres of zinc, and 
throwing these spheres into the Seine or 
its tributaries, hoping that they would 
float to Paris. They did float to Paris, 
but not until after the armistice. It was 
supposed that they were stopped by dams, 
or that they were discovered and held 
back by the Germans until the siege was 
at an end. 

Another clever and economical device 
was the use of hollow glass spheres with 
an orifice to admit the dispatch. These 
were small and light, they looked so like 
bubbles on the water that it was impossible 
to distinguish them, they floated easily 
over the dams and through the nets set by 
the Germans. They would probably have 
proved very useful had not the river 
frozen soon after they were invented. 


Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and. 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top”’ or “‘pearl glass’’ which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


S “The .. 
WS Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is the 
best. It burns its oil most per- 
fectly; seems to burn less be- 
cause it wastes less; emits no. 
perceptible smell; the wick 
is under perfect control; and 
the care of the lamp is so easy 
as to be almost agreeable. 
PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry sO much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder, ¢ 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. B 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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A New School of Political 


Science 


The newly established School of Polit- 
ical Science of the Brooklyn Institute was 
formally opened with a public meeting at 
Association Hall, Fulton and Bond Streets, 
on Monday evening, October 10. The 
Hon. John A. Taylor, President of the 
Department of Political Science of the 
Institute, and other speakers addressed 
the meeting. The courses of study pro- 
vided by the committee on the school was 
announced and explained. The Committee 
on the School of Political Science com- 
prises some of Brooklyn’s most successful 
business men as well as distinguished rep- 
resentatives of the professions and of the 
prominent educational institutions of the 
city. They have exercised great care in 
the selection of instructors for the school, 
and are well satisfied with the results of 
their efforts. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, who is 
to conduct the classes in civil government, 
is well and favorably known to the public 
as the President of that very successful 
organization, the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation, and as a speaker and a teacher of 
rare judgment and ability. He is thor- 
oughly qualified to carry on this work. 
Dr. Charles H. J. Douglas, who is to have 
charge of the classes in political economy, 
is also Secretary of the Department of 
Political Science. He is a graduate of 
Brown University, and has studied at Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, and Columbia, receiving 
from the last the degree of Ph.D. in polit- 
ical science. As head of the department 
of political science in the Brooklyn Boys’ 
High School for four or five years past, he 
has earned a reputation as an organizer 
and a teacher of unquestioned ability. It 
is expected that Dr. Douglas’s work at the 
institute will be as successful and popular 
as his work at the High School has been. 
Though the School of Political Science 
opens with a guarantee fund sufficient to 
insure its success without regard to the 
size of the classes, it is believed that the 
number of students in attendance will be 
large. 


The Beggars of Malta 


Beggars swarm so in Malta that, accord- 
ing to the Rev. J. E. Hardy’s sketch of 
Maltese life (as quoted by the London 
“ News”), the only way to avoid being 
pestered by them is to put out the hollow 
of your hand and anticipate them with 
their own whining “ Give me something,” 
“Me plenty poor man,” “ Me very large 
family.” Some of these beggars are sup- 
posed to have acquired a good deal of 
money, and it is said that the priests order 
people to live by begging for a while as 
penance. Onthe other hand, with those 
who will work it is hard to do business, 
Owing to their reluctance to name a price 
for their services. The answer is, “ What 
you like,” which tempts the stranger to 
reply that he “ would like to give nothing 
at all.” The poorer Maltese have, it seems, 
a ready wit. An English officer, failing to 
make a Maltese understand what he meant, 
called the poor man “a fool.” Under- 
standing this much, the man, who had trav- 
eled abouta good deal, though he didnot un- 
derstand English, replied by asking, “ Do 
you speak Maltese?” “No.” “Do you 
speak Arabic?” “No.” Do-you speak 
Greek ?” “ No.” “ Do you speak Italian?” 
“No.” “Then, if I be one fool, you be 
four fools!” In illustration of a curious 


sort of discriminating roguery which ap- 
pears to be characteristic of the Maltese 
dealers, Mr. Hardy tells a story of a naval 


friend who stopped one Christmas-time in 
the great market in Valetta before the stall 
of “a Joe” with whom he had had many 
dealings. The color of one of his turkeys, 
all trussed and ready for the spit, attracted 
him. The breast of the victim was of a 
bluish purple, the legs were scraggy and 
also discolored, but otherwise the bird 
seemed to have been well fed. Pointing 
to it, he asked, “ How much?” Joe fell 
back, and, beckoning him to him, explained 
matters thus: “ Dat not for you, signor, 
dat for de hotel.” Then, in a mysterious 
but impressive whisper, he ‘added, “ He 
die.” 


The Great Size of London 


“ The greatest peculiarity of London,’ 
says Sir Charles Dilke in “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” “that which most distinguishes 
it from all other towns, is its overwhelming 
size. It contains many open spaces, parks, 
and even metropolitan commons, which 
are fast becoming parks in fact, but now 
virtually no unbuilt-on ground ; and beyond 
the London of the County Council and 
the census, on many sides we are still in 
town. The borough of West Ham, in 
itself an enormous town, returning two 
members to Parliament, and under-repre 
sented with its two, the borough of Croy- 
don, the district of Chiswick, and many 
others, are indistinguishable from London, 
although outside London. Without them, 
London proper is so vast as to make the 
crossing of it on the outside of an omnibus 
from Chiswick through Hammersmith and 
Kensington and Knightsbridge and Picca- 
dilly, the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, 
Cheapside, Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, 
Aldgate, Whitechapel High Street, and 
the Mile End Road, or Commercial Road 
East, one of the great sights of the world; 
especially when we remember that in Lon- 
don‘ this is not a single line of length, but 
that London from north to south is as 
wide as from east to west it is long. Lon- 
don is a labyrinth and a beehive, both on 
an enormous scale; and the manner in 
which London contrives to feed itself, to 
live and grow, constitutes the chief wonder 
of the world.” 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “* Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanid by weak 
digestion. Indigestion is often the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is eedy foe 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fatis the best. Itis rea dily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
= Milk. Ask your physician about this 


At all dru s. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
ORIGINATED Ep 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SoorHinG, HEALING, PENETRATIN 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


to take Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cranage and Paina. Re 
lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus, Chilb ains, Chaps, Soreness in y or Limbs 
Stiff Muacies or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Ill’st’d free. Sold everywhere. 3% cta 
Six B00. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa, 


BookS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L— 


Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part ILI. 
of “Family Worship”—#<.,, the Prayers 
without the Readings. 

SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 


lyn, 1887-1 1z2mo, cloth, gilt 


stimulating.” —C. om 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
Price, $1.50. [The Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help than for 
sccuracy its comprehensiveness. 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 

NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

an 
IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe Aouse- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 

r volume, $3. Volume L, Matthew and 
Mark : Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume IIL. Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Compan 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. “ 
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Homes or Huts ? 


There is, perhaps, no one thing that is 
so hindering the progress of the masses of 
the colored people of the South as the 
fact that the du/% of them still live in low, 
dark, miserable, one-roomed huts. Often 
have young women teachers from Tuske- 
gee, on going into a new community to 
teach, had to sleep in the same room with 
a whole family, including old and young 
men. Often the old cabin is torn down, 
an attempt is made to build a better one; 
but in most instances the last is buta 
little better than the first, simply because 
the colored people, as a whole, do not 
know how to build decent houses ; and this 
statement applies with equal force to 
school-houses and church buildings. 

My ten years’ experience in the heart of 
the South, working for my people, con- 
vinces me that if drawings (pictures) of 
neat little cottages with two or three rooms 
with glass windows to let in God’s sun- 
light, accompanied by simple working 
plans, can be distributed throughout the 
South, an immense amount of good will be 
done. What influences the colored people 
more than anything else is something in 
the shape of an object-lesson. Give them 
an ideal to work up to, and thousands of 
them will find a way to build a good house. 

What is the plan? If friends of the 
South will put into the hands of this insti- 
tution $200, $300, or $500, or any part of 
these amounts, we will have as many 
drawings made as the money will provide, 
and have copies printed and sent through- 
out the South. If the money can be 
secured in time, hundreds of these plans 
can be distributed among those who will 
attend the Tuskegee Negro Conference in 
February, and thousands of others through 
the graduates of the various institutions of 
the South who go out to teach. If we 
can put 20,000 or more of these litho- 
graphs of model cottages into the hands 
of 20,000 negroes this winter, a long 
step in the direction of the solution of 
this perplexing problem will have been 
taken. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute. 

Tuskegee, Alabama. 


A Wonderful Clock 


An Englishman now claims, according 
to the London “Iron,” to have acquired 
from a Black Forest maker, for the sum 
of 16,000 marks, or £800, the most won- 
derful timepiece that has yet been made. 
This ingenious horometer, it is averred, 
contains everything that is to be found on 
other clocks and on calendars; and, in 
addition, it indicates Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Madeira, Calcutta, Montreal, San 
Francisco, Melbourne, and Greenwich 
time. Every evening at eight o’clock a 
handsome young campanologist invites 
hearers, in bewitching tones, to vespers in 
an electrically illumined chapel, where a 
devout-looking damsel is dreamily playing 
the familiar “ Maiden’s Prayer.” On New 
Year’s Eve two trumpeters announce the 
flight of the old and the advent of the new 
year. In May the cuckoo makes a wel- 
come appearance; in June the quail comes 
forth; and on October 1 a magnificent 
pheasant is ushered in, only, alas! to be 
ruthlessly shot down by a typical British 
sportsman, who proceeds to bag his game 
in the orthodox style. At daybreak a 
golden sun rises, bells the while merrily 
tinkling an appropriate German air, “Pho- 
bus Awakes.” At full moon the strains of 


another favorite Teutonic melody, * Sweet 
and Tranquil Luna,” are ravishingly dis- 
coursed. Chanticleers, angels, Death 
with his rattling bones, graybeards, youths 
and children of both sexes, and other alle- 
gorical figures crowd the metaphorical 
stage of this wondrous clock, which, prior 
to its purchase by a wealthy native of this 
country, had extorted the almost awe- 
stricken admiration of the four thousand 
residents of the little town of Furtwangen, 
in Baden, in whose Industrial Hall it had 
been temporarily exposed to public view. 


—John Oliver Hobbes, whose most re- 
cent book, “A Sinner’s Comedy,” has 
caused something of a sensation in the 
fashionable circles of London, is the pen- 
name used by Mrs. Craige, who is well 
known in that city, and who is an Ameri 
can.— Critic. 


—Mrs. Gilmore, widow of the famous 
band-master, writes to the New York 
“Herald ” asking that the subscription, 
which was started without her knowledge, 
to erect a monument to her late husband 
be closed and the money refunded, as she 
says Mr. Gilmore was averse to what he 
styled “ forced tributes.” 


To Harvard Students or Their Parents 


Pleasant and helpful church relations with Cam- 
bridge churches for students coming to Harvard 
University may be made promptly through the wel- 
come and assistance hereby offered to students, or to 
their parents, by Mr. Henry White, 855 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., Chairman of Committee of Cam- 
= e Congregational Club, to whom letters should 

addressed, or application made in person. 
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WES 


Will Cure You. ‘ 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
A this paper to your friend in any 


part of the United States, Canada, or 


Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


ROGERS 


16 CORTLANDT 


NEWYORK. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS-& ASTICAL’ 


-DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS. 


AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New Vork : 
Chicage ; 51 and 53 S- sae ‘St, Atlanta, | 
and testimonials mailed free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.”’ 


4 
The F. F. WV. 
and the “first families” everywhere will have no 
other mat than the Hartman Flexible; they know 

which is best—so will you on examination. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


State St., 
Catalogue 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 338 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., 
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Bits of Fun 


It wasn’t long that cholera was the germ 
of the ocean.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


The men in a manufacturing establish- 
ment call their boss “ Time,” because he 
cuts down all, both great and small.—Zos- 
ton Transcript. 


Not Surprising.—Forrester— How time 
does fly! Lancaster—I don’t blame it. 
Think how many people there are trying 
to kill it— Brooklyn Life. 


“ Was your son graduated at the head 
of his class?” “No, indeed. He was in 
a much more responsible position—at the 
very foundation of it."—B/ack and White. 


Brown—I believe that Smith’s baby will 
grow up to be a pugilist. Jones—Why, 
has it a remarkably large arm and fist? 
Brown—No, but it has a remarkably large 
mouth.—Xate Field’s Washington. 


He Beat the Tattoo.—Reporter—Great 
fun up at the dime museum to-night—the 
one-legged drummer ran a race with one of 
the freaks. Sporting Editor—Who won? 
Reporter—Look at the heading.—Puck. 


Gros Binet is the most ignorant of men. 
Entering a bookseller’s shop, he said: “I 
want a nice book—something in the his- 
torical line.” “ Would you like the ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii’?” “What did he die 
of?” “An eruption, I believe.”—Zven- 
ing Post from Petit Affiches de Lyon. 


“ What was Helen crying about, Polly ?” 
asked Polly’s mamma, as the little one 
came in from the playground. “She dug 
a great big hole in the garden, and her 
mamma wouldn’t let her take it into the 
house with her,” said Poily—Harjer's 
Young People. 


Defects in Our School System.—City 
Niece (reprovingly)— Uncle Wayback,why 
do you pour your coffee into the saucer 
before drinking it? Uncle Wayback—To 
cool it. The more air surface you give it 
the quicker it cools. Guess these ’ere city 
schools don’t teach much science, do they ? 
—N. Y. Weekly. 


A barrister tormented a poor German 
witness so much with questions that the 
old man declared he was so exhausted that 
he must have a drink of water before he 
could say another word. Upon this the 
judge remarked : “I think, sir, you must 
have done with the witness now, for you 
have pumped him dry.” —772-Bits. 


The Ear as a Test of Character 


“ Ears betoken character,” said Pro- 
fessor Henry Thiebault. “You never 
Saw a poet or painter with large, coarse 
ears that stand out from the head like ex- 
tended wings. That kind of an auricular 
appendage betokens coarseness of mind. 
A long narrow ear that lies flat to the 
head is a sign of pugnacity. Never trust 
a man with a thin, wafer-like ear. He 
was born a hypocrite, if not a thief. A 
very small ear betokens a trifling mind, 
lacking in decision. Ears set very high 
on the head indicate narrowness of mind. 
A large, well-shaped ear that does not 
spread itself too much to the breeze is 
indicative of generosity. Most of the 
world-compellers had large ears, as well 
as well-developed noses. Although there 
are so many millions of people in the 
world, no two pairs of ears are alike. 
Each has a marked individuality.”—.S?. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


To Una 


I turn to you, confiding love, 
Oh, lifted eyes! look trustfully, 

Till Heaven shall lend you other light— 
Like kneeling saints—on me. 


And let me be to you, dear eyes, 
The thing I am not till I too 
Shall see as I am seen, and stand 

At last revealed to you. 


And let me nobler than I am, 
and braver still eternally, 

And finer, truer, purer than 
My finest, purest, be 


To your sweet vision. There I stand 
Transfigured fair in love’s deceit, 

And while your soul looks up to me, 
My heart lies at your feet. 


Believe me better than my best, 
And stronger than my strength can 
hold, 
Until your magic faith transmute 
My pebbles into gold. 


I'll be the thing you hold me, dear! 
After I’m dead, if not before; 

Nor through the climbing ages will 
I give the conflict o’er. 


But if upon the Perfect Peace, 

And past the thing that was and is, 
And past the lure of voices, in 

A world of silences, 


A pain can come—a little one— 
A cloud upon a sunlit land, 
I think in Heaven my heart must ache— 
That you should understand. 
— Selected. 


The stomach can deal with 
a drop when it cannot deal 
with a spoonful. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil broken up into drops 
invisibly small; each separate 
drop is wrapped i in glycerine 
so that the taste is lost. 

‘This is why Scott's Emul- 
sion is the easy and effectual 
form of cod-liver oil. 

Hypophosphites of lime 
and soda combine in tonic ef- 
fect with the half-digested oil. 


Let us send you a book on 
it; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
54 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best. Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPH, EROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

: Pad Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, Al) druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


As a Guidepost 


to the perplexed traveler, a beacon-light 
to the storm-tossed mariner, or a com- 
pass to the confused explorer, so is a 
good 


COMMENTARY 


to the Bible student when studying a 
difficult passage. Every pastor, Sun- 
day-school teacher, and thoughtful 
Bible reader ought to own the 


[llustrated 


New Testament Commentary 


By Lyman Abbott 
In a Handy Edition for the Teacher, 
five vols., $1.75 per vol. Household 


Edition, three vols., $3 per vol. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address by 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Astor Place, N. Y. 


Th can give this elegant E$I2 


fay Mac hine a thorough test before sending 

us one cent. TRIAL FREE. All 
ae free. Every machine warranted 5 years. 
f For catalog, full particulars, etc., 9 
s this adv. ous ape send to us to-da 
ALVAH MFG, CO. , Dept. Chicago, 


Mention The Union. 
Piant, 
st m discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature Si. 

Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed 
Export Office, 1164 ew York, 
ri Case, FE oy address 
ORTING CO., 132 “Cincinnati, Obio. 


The African Kola 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MaBIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00.. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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